A NEW FORD IS DESIGNED 


Automobile design is not a mere matter of fashion, like 
the designing of new spring hats, for automobiles are 
made to be used as well as seen. Every basic chgnge in 
design must do more than improve appearance .. . it 
must contribute to a more dependable, more comfort- 
able or safer car to drive. 


Design at Ford is not strictly a studio procedure, for 
the motoring public has a considerable share in plan- 
ning every new model. The preferences of motorists 
all over the country are constantly being reported to 
the designers by the nation-wide Ford organization. In 
this way, Ford is able to anticipate Mr. and Mrs. 
America’s automotive wishes . . . and build cars that 
have everyone saying, “Ford’s Out Front!” 


Ford designers and artists stay two to three years ahead of the 
manufacturing departments. »Thousands of drawings and 
paintings are made from which to select new car designs. 


STEP OUT WITH SAFETY .. . learn how to be an expert 

_ driver. Send today for your free copy of “How To Be 
An Expert Driver” by Al Esper, Ford’s Chief Test 
Driver. Address: Ford Motor Company, Dept. R-50, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


Designs that are promising are drawn to scale, full-size, on huge 
blackboards to be studied in detail by engineers and designers, 


Next, the best designs are reproduced in quarter-size clay models 
and further refinements ‘are made in streamlining and over-all 
appearance. Later, a full-size clay model, complete even to the 
smallest detail, is made of the design selected for production. 
This large, full-size clay model serves as a guide in building 
the first handmade pilot car. 


Finally, the first new car is completed. Made en- 


tirely by hand, it represents a cost of 
several million dollars and as many as 1,000,000 man 
hours of effort. This pilot car is put through hundreds 
of grueling tests and further improve- rn) 
ments are made. Then, it is used as a “ 


model from which many millions Cy 
of new cars will be mass produced. 
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Must YOU 
Be Hit Over the Head? 


Youne war veterans have been crowding into almost all the 

schools and colleges of the United States. Many people wondered 
how veterans would -get along in classrooms after their careers as 
fighters. From: numerous reports we have seen, the veterans are — 
leading their classes almost everywhere. 


A Chicago professor says the veterans “work Seeded and maker 
better grades, but, above all, they bring with them a desire for 
knowledge. Never has teaching been more demanding.” 


André Maurois, a well-known author who is teaching at the 
University of Kansas City, recently wrote in This Week, “returning 
veterans are at the top of the class because they understand better 
than others the value of education.” One veteran told him that “in 
prewar days, the stuff they taught seemed useless. In the classroom, 
geometry was just lines on a blackboard. But on the battlefield, 
when your life depends on the careful calculation of an angle by a 
gunner, geometry comes alive. To any pilot who had to navigate by 
the stars, astronomy became very real.” 

Another veteran said that any GI who had to deal with the peo- 
ple of strange lands — whether Italians, Arabs, Chinese, Russians, 
or Germans — suddenly realized that he could not understand these 
people or get along with them unless he knew something of their 
history and their customs. 

Yes, the vets now know why education is important. They are 
excellent students. They lead their classes. They have learned the 
value of knowledge — but they learned it the hard way. They had to 
be hit ov2r the head with a war. 

But we are willing to bet there is not a GI among them to whom 
some teacher or parent or friend did not say, “Get a good education 
—take your school work seriously — you will be sorry if you don’t.” 
Advice is easily rejected. Being hit over the head with a war has a 
lasting effect. 

What do you say, or do, when someone offers you free advice? 
Do you listen politely, then say to yourself, “Ill bet that old duffer 
has forgotten his own youth.” Or do you think, “What a sourpuss he 
is, anyhow! Doesn’t he want anyone to have any fun?” Or do you 
scoff (without letting him hear you, of course), “No matter how you 
slice it, it’s still baloney!”? 

Hi-schoolers get lots of advice, and usually it’s free. As one boy 
expressed it recently, “We get so much advice it’s coming out of our 
ears and we can’t hear the next sermon.” 

Do you know why you hi-schoolers get all this advice? It is be- 


- cause the people who learned the hard way are eager to save you 


headaches and heartaches. They see in you the same stubbornness © 
they had displayed in their youth. They see you doing what they 
did: scoffing at advice from wise older men who learned the hard 
way. They know how wonderful it would be for human progress if 
each generation would listen to the wisdom of experience and re- 
spect the lessons of the past. They wish you to learn an easier way. 
How do I know all this? Because I, too, had to be hit over the 
head with a war. I recommend the easier and shorter way. It will be 
just as effective, too. M. R. R. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Touchdown! Football experts will be picking their All-American 
heads for the season’s last roundup. Thou- teams, and the various Bowl Committees 
sands of football fans are awaiting the will be pairing up sectional champions for 
fraditional college classics— Army-Navy, the New Year's Day contests in the Rose, 
Harvard-Yale, Michigan-Ohio State, and Sugar, Orange, Cotton and Sun Bowls. 
California-Stanford. In a few weeks, the — Press Association. 
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Say 
"You Please! 


- - - and that’s what we mean! This 
i letters column, a regular feature of all 
i editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
| to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


In “Following the Films” (Sept. 
16th) you referred to screen versions of 
Shakespeare that preceded Henry V. 
You mentioned A Midsummer's Night 
Dream, I looked up the title in two 
books and found it to be A Midsummer 
Night’s Dreath. 

C. P. 
Shelton (Wash.) High School 


We apologize for a bad case of mis- 
placed s’s. Shakepears — Shakespeare 
that is — has been haunting us since. 

* * * 

Your Sept. 23rd cover on Senior 
Scholastic (see below) was tops in hu- 
man interest. We have it posted on our 
bulletin board as an example of the 
unifying effect of recreation. 

Only today did I discover that Tito 
(shame on him!) is one jump ahead of 

the “Little Flower” (Fiorello La Guar- 
‘| dia). Tito has queen’s pawn out 
and is in the act of making yet another 
move before the “Little Flower” has 
made a single move. Shall we voice a 
mild “tut, tut” to Tito or to the pho- 


Are you up on the 
fine points of latest 

basketball rules and 
play situations? 


tographer? 
gt Dwight Davis 
Leominster (Mass. ) High School 


“Basketball Up-to-date” makes it easy to | absolutely right about the moves. Our 
Distributed in 3 Ways “learn by seeing the fine points of all the | Cover Editor suggests Tito may only be 
latest basketball rules and plays. Authorized | trying to “adjust a man.” Frankly, we 
and endorsed by the National Federation of | suspect the photographer, too. ; 
State High School Athletic Associations. Ap- . 


Be 


1. By the state offices of High 
School Athletic Associations. 
2. By the State University co- 


ting with the State Of. | Provedbythe National BasketballRulesCom- 
os ae High School ‘Athletic mittee. Available to all. Ask your coach or 
Associations. athleti€ director fora showing of this picture. 

3. By A. A.Schabinger, Director, WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., inc. subsidiary) 


CO-SP@NSORED BY 


Official Sports Film Service, 
7 South Dearborn Street, 


Listen to the coast-to-coast 
broadcast of the 1946 National 
Professional Football Cham- 
pionship sponsored by Wilson 
and Wheaties over A.B.C. Net- the LAST WORD in Sports 

in December. Watch 
and WHEATIES "Breakfast of Champ 


newspaper for time and station. 


Chess in the Hot Spot: Cover on 


September 23rd Senior Scholastic. 
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It's One Minute to 


must end threat 
of full-scale civil war 


is China herself. Here is a country 
that has every reason for greatness. 
Her 4,000 years of recorded history tell 
us that she has one of the world’s oldest 
cultures and one of the oldest forms of 
democracy, the democratic village gov- 


i most difficult Chinese puzzle 


ernments. Her land area is the world’s . 


second largest — 4,000,000 square 
miles. Her population is the largest on 
earth — 458,000,000. Seventy per cent 
of her people are steady farmers who 
cultivate more harvests on their small 


‘plots than do the peasants of any other 


country. 

Yet China today is a second-rate 
power. She is a land of mass famine, of 
devastated cities without industries, of 
empty ports, of severed railroads, of 
peasants who are extremely poor, and 
of thousands of refugees barred from 
their homes by two Chinese armies war- 
ring against each other. Internal dis- 
unity is the chief obstacle that keeps 
China from attaining her national des- 
tiny. 

The logical date with which to begin 
a discussion of the history of this civil 
war is China’s famous “Double Ten.” 
This is October 10, the tenth day of the 
tenth month in the year 1911. On that 
day, a revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
China’s George Washington — over- 
threw the absolute monarchy of the 
Manchu dynasty and established the 
Chinese republic, with headquarters in 
Peking. In an effort to avoid the strongly 
centralized control of the Manchus, the 
young government went to the other 
extreme. It governed too little. In’ the 
absence of a strong central administra- 
tion, China fell apart. Many provinces 
were ruled by corrupt warlords who 
fought among themselves and kept the 
people in a state of medieval backward- 
ness. 

A second: revolution was inevitable. 
This one came in 1917, and ke the first, 
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was led by“Dr. Sun. He founded the Kuomintang (Nation- 
alist) party of China and drafted its program, the.San Min 
Chu I—the three people’s principles. These have been 
translated as “nationalism, democracy, and livelihood.” Sun 
wrote that in order for China to change from a feudal 
state to a modern democratic republic, her government 
would have to go through two stages: In the first period, 
termed “political tutelage,” the Kuomintang would govern 
alone. It would thus prepare the politically backward Chi- 
nese for the second stage, true multi-party democracy. Sun 
hoped the first period of one-party semi-dictatorship would 
be short. But it is still ip effect. 


Rise of Chinese Communists 


While Sun still lived, the warlords continued to defy the 
new Kuomintang government. In 1921 Soviet Russia saw in 
disunited China a fertile soil for planting Communist ideas. 
The Chinese Communist party (CCP) therefore was or- 
ganized in Shanghai that year by Russian agents. Dr. Sun 
at first accepted the cooperation of Communist emissaries 
sent to him from Moscow. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the Communists planned to oppose the Nationalist 
government. 

So in 1924, a year before his death, Dr. Sun summoned 
Chiang Kai-shek and entrusted him with the task of medi- 


ating with the Communists and organizing an army to de- 


Press Assn 


General Marshall (right), shown with Madame Chiang and General Chiang 
Kai-shek, was sent to China by Mr. Truman as special envoy to hrina nena, 
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Acme 
Communist Gen. Chou En-lai (right), shown with Gen. 
Lin P‘lao, will negotiate with Chiang and Gen. Marshall. 


teat the warlords. In 1927 the Communists seized control 
of the city of Hankow. By 1928 Chiang’s forces swept all 
warlord opposition before them. and firmly established the 
Kuomintang National government. After Chiang completed 
his drive to the north, a Communist plot was uncovered to 
destroy the National government and install a Soviet-dic- 
tated regime in China 


Civil War Breaks Out 


This provoked the civil strife that is still raging. The 
majority of the Kuomintang was anti-Communist and loyal 
to China. The Communist minority was driven into south- 
eastern China. where it set up an independent Communist 
regime. In™1934 Chiang ousted the Communists from their 
base. They began their amazing “long march” across the 


country and wound up in northwest China, establishing 


their canital at Yenan. There they set up a government 
similar in design to that of Soviet Russia. 

The Japanese invasion of China in 1937 brought an un- 
easy truce between the Communists and the National gov- 
ernment. 

At the close of World War II, the U.S.S.R. signed a pact 
with the National government, recognizing it as the true 
government of China. General George C. Marshll, the re- 
tired U. S Chief of Staff, was sent by President Truman 
to bring together the National government and the Com- 
munists. (See page 9.) The Communists agreed to (1) send 
delee»tes to a national assembly which would draw up a 
constitution to erd the one-party “tutelage” period and be- 
gin self-government; (2) recognize all parties as equal; 
(3) guarantee freedom of speech, press, and trial; (4) 
stop arrests by secret police. 

These parleys broke down for two reasons, First, the 
U.S.S.R. forces withdrew from Manchuria, taking with them 
most of the industrial equipment. But Russia permitted the 
Communists to occupy this mineral-rich area, which she had 
agreed would be returned to the National government. 
Second, the National government proposed to merge its 
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Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


St. George Has Two Dragons 


armies with those of the Chinese Communists, allowing 
the Communists to retain 18 divisions (the Kuomintang 
would retain 50). The Communists insisted on 48 divisions 
and also wanted autonomy in the provinces they occupy. 
Civil war therefore broke out anew in 1} of China’s 28 
provinces, ceasing temporarily for a January, 1946, truce 
in China, and for a July, 1946, truce in Manchuria. When 
the truces expired fighting broke out anew. 

What can be said for both sides, and what are the chances 
for peace? 


Forces Within the Kuomintang 


The Kuomintang has about three million members. It is 
a coalition of disagreeing factions rather than a one-party 
government. The Kuomintang’s conservatives include the 
“C.C. clique,” led by two Chen brothers, who control many 
key government posts; two army groups led by former chief 
of staff General Ho Ying-chin; and a bankers’ clique led by 
Chiang’s brother-in-law, H. H. Kung. 

The Kuomintang’s liberals include a group of economists 
who want industrialization and agrarian reforms and are 
headed by Yang Yung-tai; a group of younger army officers 
headed by Chief of Staff General Chen Cheng; and inde- 
pendent liberals led by Dr. Sun Fo, the son of Dr. Sun 


_ Yat-sen and head of the Legislative Yuan. 


The Kuomintang liberals accuse the conservatives of con- 
trolling all Chinese business as a government monopoly, 
of misusing UNRRA supplies, of graft in the army and in 
the customs, of corruption in government grain distribu- 
tion, and of using secret police to imprison opponents with- 
out trial. aad 

According to Theodore Whif, a U. S. correspondent in 
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China, the liberals admit that “hardly anybody in China 
seems to retain any faith in the ability of the present gov- 
ernment to run the nation wisely, well, or honestly.” The 
liberals blame the mismanagement by the conservatives and 
the sabotage by the Communists for China’s economic 
chaos. For example, in the first four months of 1946, the 
National government spent six times as much money as it 
received in revenue, 75 per cent of it for war. Crops have 
gone unplanted because of fighting. Less than 50 per cent of 
China’s factories are operating. And inflation has spiraled 
so high that silk industry workers who make 8,400 times 
as much as they did before the war can barely make ends 
meet. 


Forces Within the Communist Party 


The Communists are split into two factions. On the one 
side is Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Communist party, 
and his spokesman Chou En-lai. On the other side is Li San, 
who has been in Moscow the past 15 years. He returned 
to Manchuria last fall with the Soviet army. Li is under 
new party instructions to force Mao to cease negotiating 
with the National government and to set up an autonomous 
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Sign urges firmer Chinese-American friendship and calls 


for hope that Gen. Marshall will end China's civil war. — 


Communist state with Soviet backing in Manchuria-Mon- 


golia. 


Some observers claim that the Communists have insti- 
tuted land reforms in their provinces; Other observers point 
out that half of China’s peasants are full owners of their 
land (only 17 per cent of the peasants are tenant farmers) 
and that the Communists are making China’s land problem 
worse (the privately-owned plots are too small) by dispos- 
sessing any farmer who owns four acres or more. 

Steffan Andrews reports: “For the peasants, the Com: 
munists have reduced interest rates, instituted a progres- 
sive tax system, and divided the produce of the land more 
equitably by limiting the landlord’s take from sharecrop- 
pers. But as soon as they take over a town they kill off in- 


dependent thought, set up rigid press control, and let. 


loose an army of secret police.” 

Between Kuomintang and Communists are the pro-Com- 
munist Democratic League, headed by Dr. Lo Lung-chi, 
and the pro-Kuomintang Young China party, headed by 
Chen Chi-tien, 

This fall, the National government troops (about 3 mil- 
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‘lion strong) captured the number two Communist city of 


Kalgan, freed from Communist control most of Shantung , 
peninsula and the north-south railroads. But the Communist 
troops (about 1,300,000 strong, with two million guerrillas) 
still control China’s best coal and iron deposits and sec- 
tions of the railroad and river r’ utes. 

. Chiang recently proposed a program which would estab- 
lish another truce and. return all armies to the positions 
they held in June. The Communists would have to give up 
most of Manchuria but would get back Kalgan. Chiang 
also called a meeting of the National Assembly for Novem- 
ber 12, in which: the majority Kuomintang would have 20 
members, the minority Communists and Democratic League 
13, and the Youth party and smaller groups 7 

The Communists’ at first refused to attend. They de- 
manded a return of the armies to lines held in January in 
China and in June in Manchuria. This would give the 
Communists far more territory. They also demanded 20 
Assembly seats for the Communist and Democratic League 
parties, This would give the Communists a majority in the 
Assembly, enough to oppose all Kuomintang proposals. « 

Recently, however the U. S. has backed up firmly the 
Open Door policy for China and the Cairo Declaration on 
China: It has permitted the National government to pur- 
chase surplus U. S. supplies in the Pacific. Also, it has an- 
nounced that the 20,000 U. S. Marines, now stationed in 
China to guard the railroads and coal mines and to repatri- 
ate Japanese, will remain, in spite of Russian and Chinese 
Communist pressure to withdraw. These U. S. moves have 
changed Communist plans to the extent that Chou En-lai 
now has agreed to negotiate in Nanking with the National 
government and General Marshall. 
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Shaded area shows territory held Communists. 
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Lest Forget 


& Ewing 
Pres. Truman places wreath on unknown soldier's tomb. 


By Henry Stee e Commager 


Professor of History. Columbia University 


T IS seven years, this fall, since the outbreak of World 
War II, and twenty-eight years since the conclusion of 
World War I. As history goes, this is all very recent 

indeed, yet few of the students who read this can recall 
much of the events of 1939 and all of them probably regard 
World War I as ancient history. 

Curiously enough, there is probably more misunderstand- 
ing about our participation in World War I than about the 
Civil War or the Revolution. This is because propagandists 
have deliberately obscured it. We have read back into the 
history of the war a great deal that came after the war, and 
that is che wrong way to read history. 

Let us look just to the American participation in the war. 
The forces that brought us into World War I were very 
similar to those which brought us into World War II. There 
was — then as after 1939 —a whole series of violations of 
international law, a whole series of attacks upon the rights 
and the interests of the United States. Then, as recently, 
these things were not in themselves the cause of our going 
to war. They were, rather, the legal justification. Then, as 
in 1941, American support to the countries fighting Ger- 


Armistice 


many drove the enemy to take outright steps against us. 

What were the considerations that led us into the war i» 
1917? We have been told that it was the -icked Wall 
Street bankers, the munitions manufacturers, English propa- 
ganda — all sorts of things which confused and deceived the 
American people and pushed them, in the end, into war’ 


The fact is that propaganda is never effective unless it is . 
sown in fertile soil, and that the business community 


(singled out as the evil genius in this fairy tale) had more 
to gain from continued neutrality than from war. 

What brought the United States into World War | was 
the realization that Imperial Germany was hostile to every 


thing we stood for and believed in — to democracy, to the’ 


reign of law, to liberty, to peace and order — and that if 
France and England went down, the United States would 
be isolated in an unfriendly world. 

We entered the war then in selt detense — in aetense, as 


Wilson put it, of the things we had always cherished: “for 


democracy, for the right of thos who submit to authority 
to have.a voice in their own governments, for the rights 
and liberties of smal] nations, for a universal dominion of 
right as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free.” 


What We Gained in That War 


Did we attain these ends? It was long popular to say 


that we achieved none of the goals of the war, and that we 


might have done better to have stayed out of the war alto- . 


gether. Already some foolish people are saying that about 
this war. What is well to remember (about this war as well 
as about the last) is that, after all, American pariicipation 
did bring victory to the Allied cause. When we are tempted 
to think the cost of the war too high, or the achievements too 
small, we have only to think what the situation would have 
been had‘ Germany won. 

But mere victory and mere survival weie not the whole 
ot it. Let us list some of the other gains of the war, not 
pausing, now, to discover how fully they were achieved. 
or what happened to them later. The war did, ix fact. 
make possible the creation of a world sate to: democracy - 
the kind of world in which democratic countries could still 
flourish. The United States, Britain, and other democracies 
did, in tact, continue to flourish. . 

The war did vindicate the validity ot international law, ot 
punishment for those who violated international law. The 
war was followed by the creation of an international] organi- 
zation dedicated to the maintenance of peace - the League 
of Nations — just as this one was followed by the U.N. 

The war, and the peace treaties, did, in fact, remedy 
many vf the injustices of the past, restore ancient nations 
that had been submerged, correct boundary lines, estab- 
lish principles of internationa] arbitration. [The Treaty of 
Versailles, and the other treaties, were not bad treaties. 
What happened to them during the ’20s and ’30s was bad — 
but that is another story. 
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His Majesty’s Minister 


Ernest Bevin, Great Britain’s Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, holds the second most important job in His 
Majesty’s Government. But his only previous position in the 
government was that of Minister of Labor in Prime Minister 
Churchill’s war-time coalition Cabinet. 

Nobody familiar with Erie Bevin’s career was surprised 
when he was. named ‘Minister of Labor. Gruff, 240-pound, 
bull-necked Bevin had been active in trade union organiza- 
tion for 45 years. He had been responsible, in 1922, for 
consolidating a number of independent unions into Britain’s 
largest labor organization, the Transport and General Work- 
ers Union. Four years later, it was Bevin who announced the 
.general strike which paralyzed Britain’s economy. 

But even those familiar with Bevin’s career were surprised 
when he was given the job of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. When the Labor party won the postwar general 
elections in 1945, the Potsdam Conference was in progress. 
Someone was needed to represent the new government. 
Bevin was one of the Labor party’s first- 
rankers. Clement Attlee, the new prime 
minister, chose Bevin to sit with him 
at the conference table, where they 
faced Stalin and Molotov, and Truman 
and Byrnes. 

Since that first assignment as foreign 
minister, Bevin has more than held his 
own with foreign diplomats. And he 
has contributed more than his share to 
the new diplomatic language — blunt- 
spoken, frank words. But in response to 
criticism, both in Britain and abroad, 
he has somewhat modified the bluntness 
of his approach since last October. At 
a Big Four Foreign Minister’s Council 
meeting at that time, he accused Molo- 
tov of “Hitlerian” tactics. 

Bevin, born of poor parents, had to start work when he 
was 10, He ran (unsuccessfully) for a local political office 
in 1908. He lost the election because of his ‘unorthodox 
tactics of tossing his opponent into the River Avon. 


The President's Envoy 


When George Catlett Marshall retired as U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff a little more than a year ago, he had his plans 
all laid out. After six years as top man of the mightiest 
American armed force ever assembled, he was going to re- 
tire to his farm in Leesburg, Virginia. With his wife, he 
planned to prune his trees and grow sweet corn. 

But the postwar plans made by the master military 
planner lasted less than a month. President Truman called 
the General from his retirement to undertake a new mis- 
sion. With a soldier’s sense of duty, Marshall accepted the 
President’s request to serve as Special Envoy to China. His 
orders were to help settle the differences between the Chi- 
nese Communists and the Nationalist government (see 
page 5). 

Nineteen days after Marshall’s arrival in Chungking, the 
two factions signed a truce. But the truce did not last. This 
is less a reflection on the General’s abilities than an indica- 
tion of the difficulty of the problem he tackled. As a con- 
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Fe George C. Marshall 


ciliator, he combines the’ 
abilities of a visionary, a 
strategist and a superb host 
and story-teller. 

General Marshall, a de- 
scendant of Supreme Court 
Chief Justice John Mar 
shall, was born in 1880 in 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
His military career began at 
Virginia Military Institute, 
where he graduated at the 
top of his class. He first showed his genius for organization 
as an infantry lieutenant in the Philippines in 1913. For five 
years after World War I he served as aide to General 
Pershing, to whom he still looks for guidance and advice. 

The six-foot, blue-eyed, handsome Special Envoy has 


V. F. Stern 


Dr. John W. Studebaker 


~ earned from the Chinese the title of “The Old Professor,” 


a nickname showing their highest esteem and respect. 


Uncle Sam’s Educator 


John Ward Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
since 1934, once devised a work-saving system dear to the 
hearts of many students today. To punish him for not ask- 
ing permission before he spoke out in class, his elementary 
school teacher set him the task of writing “permission” on 
the blackboard 500 times. 

Instead of attacking his problem in the usual way, he 
write “per” 500 times, then “miss” 500 times, and then 
“jon” 500 times. He found. it an efficient short cut. 

That was forty-five years ago, in Studebaker’s hometown 
of Des Moines, Iowa. But he is still busy devising more eff- 


cient and more effective ways of doing things. As chief of. 


the U. S. Office of Education, his job is to increase the effi- 
ciency of America’s 225,000 schools and 1,000,000 teachers 
(see page 10). 

The energetic Commissioner was a pioneer in developing 


- public forums of the Town Hall variety. “Getting people 


together to talk things over,” says Dr. Studebaker, is his 
chief hobby. 

During World War I, Dr. Studebaker was national di- 
rector of the Junior Red Cross. As superintendent of Des 
Moines schools from 1920 to 1934, he put the Iowa capital 


on the educational map with his numerous far-seeing edu- 


cational programs. A short, graying leader, Dr. Studebaker — 


is married and has one son. 

In his youth the Commissioner worked as a bricklayer. 
To this day he still proudly carries his bricklayers’ union 
card in his wallet. 
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AKE a good look at the picture on the facing page. It is 
not one room in a school — it is the whole school. In 
it, one teacher must juggle the educational problems 

ot pupils in eight different grades at the same time. That 
means perhaps fifteen minutes a day for each subject. And 
not much more can be taught than the Three Rs. 

About two million American children attend schools like 
this. This week, American Education Week, we can well 
ask ourselves: Is this education for the Atomic Age? 

On the contrary, it is not even education for the Auto- 
mobile Age. It is education for an age when lack of roads 
and transportation isolated rural areas. But the one-room 
schoolhouse, although it may emphasize little more than 
the Three Rs, is not the only shortcoming in the American 
educational system. 


Lack of Adequate Schooling in South 


The Armed Forces were compelled to reject more than 
a million young men because they did not have the equiva- 
lent of a fourth-grade education, Thousands of Americans 
called in the draft were unable even to write their names. 
Why? Most of these American illiterates came from areas 
where there were no decent schools for them to attend — 
particularly Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. 

These southern states are relatively poor. At the same 
time they have proportionately more children for whom to 
provide schooling than do the wealthier, industrial areas. 

Where Mississippi spends only $35 a year per pupil, New 
York spends $179 for each student. Where 790 schools in 
the country spend $6,000 a year on each classroom, there 
are 1,674 schools that spend less than $100 to cover the 
teacher’s salary, books, equipment, and all other expenses. 
These figures, compiled by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, fairly shout: “The United States has failed to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunities for its children!” 

When the newly elected Congress meets next January, 
this is one of the problems it must face. But it is a prob- 
lem that has been put to every Congress since 1919. This 
year, however, there will be stronger pressures at work 
than ever before. 

First, there is the teacher shortage. Even those communi- 
ties which spend the most money on their schools cannot 
get enough teachers to staff them. According to the Na- 
tional Education Association, a professional organization of 


Seme communities provide modern school facilities. 


educators, one out of every two teachers has left the class- 


room since Pearl Harbor. When school opened this fall, 
100,000 would-be pupils found themselves without teach- 


ers. 
In addition, the NEA estimates that 4,000,000 of the 
27,000,000 students in the public elementary and high 
schools of the nation are being instructed by teachers who 
have not had the proper training for their work. Where one 
teacher in two hundred held a substandard teaching certi- 


ficate before Pear] Harbor, one teacher in ten cannot meet ° 


normal qualifications today. 

Many.of the 882,000 teachers who are in the public 
school classrooms are dissatisfied. In Norwalk, Connecticut, 
6,200 children had an extended vacation this fall because 
their teachers went on strike for higher wages. While the 
Ethics Committee of the NEA opposes strikes as a matter 
of policy, it points out that teachers must have more money. 
Otherwise, it warns, there will be “a wholesale withdrawal 
of trained teachers from the profession.” 


Teachers Salaries Are Too Low 


It is not just the mounting cost of living that is causing 
teachers to leave the schools for better-paying jobs. They 
have long complained that their salaries were not a fair 
return on the money and time spent for their training. The 
average pay of teachers in this country is $34.50 a week. 
When we compare this with the figures given by the U. S. 
Department of Labor for the wages of the average indus- 
trial worker, the worker comes out with $8.42 a week more. 
And to match the average salary paid to professional em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, the NEA estimates that 
teachers’ salaries would have to be doubled. 

These are the figures that are discouraging young people 
from going into teaching as a career. While other colleges 
are turning students away by the thousands, a survey of 
teacher-training schools showed that 55 per cent fewer 
pupils were enrolled than in 1941. This means that the 
teacher shortage is not temporary. Unless something is 
done, more and more pupils will learn less and less be- 
cause they will have to be taught by an overworked teacher 
in an overcrowded classroom. 


_ Where Does the Money Come From? 


“But even if we are willing to increase teachers’ salaries,” 
say many communities, “where is the money to come from?” 

From the beginning of our history, education has been 
the responsibility of the local communities. This country is 
divided into 113,000 school districts, each of which is ad- 
ministered by a school board. The nearly 400,000 men and 
women on these boards today administer districts that vary 
widely in size. There are huge districts that cover entire 
cities, like Chicago and New York, and tiny ones that 
cover country areas including only six or eight children. 
These boards have the job of setting teachers’ salaries and 
authorizing other money to be spent on the schools. 

Some of the poor districts have realized that they could 
never raise enough money to support decent schools for 
their children. To solve the problem, several school boards 
in one area agree to combine or consolidate their schools. 
This trend toward consolidated schools must be greatly in- 
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Monkmeye' 
Poorer Communities can provide only one-room 


cteased, however, before there is a well-equipped schoo 
within reach of every pupil. 

The states have done a great deal to ease the financial! 
burdens of local school boards — some contributing much 
more than others. In Delaware, for example, 90 per cent 
of the money for schools comes from the state treasury. 

Although state aid has been greatly increased in the last 
few years, the National Education Association believes that 
such financial assistance is not the whole answer. Many 
states must have Federal funds to supplement their own, 
the NEA contends. 

Last year there were two bills before Congress which 
would have provided such funds. Neither of them got to 
the Senate floor, Just before Congress adjourned, Senators 


Murray, Morse, and Pepper introduced a third bill that 
vrovided for even larger appropriations than the others. 
All of these bills contain the equalization principle. That 
means that each state would get help according to its need 
that those communities whose schools were below the 
uational level would receive Federal money to raise their 


:tandards to that level. 


Pros and Cons on Federal Aid 


“Federal aid would mean the end of local contro! of the 
chools,” argue its opponents. They maintain that communi- 
ies would lose their sense of personal responsibility for the 


' “schools, and that the schools would suffer. They charge 


that it could mean Federal control of the people’s thinking. 
They remind us of the old adage that he who pays the 
fiddler calls the tune. 

The Federal aid backers reply that control of education 
could be kept in the states and communities. They point 
to the fact that we have had Federal aid for vocational and 
agriculture experimentation schools for many years. 

This issue of Federal control will be thoroughly debated 
ty the 80th Congress. The Federal aid bills will be re-in- 
troduced. The chief task of their advocates may be to pro- 
vide enough safeguards in their legislation to make sure 
that Federal aid does not mean Federal interference with 
the operation of the schools. 


EACH COIN REPRESENTS $5 
BLACK COINS ARE FOR NEGRO SCHOOLS 


“her Shows Money Spent Per Pupil for Public Schools in S-me States 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


Underline the correct ending to each 
..uces, Each counts 
5. . weal 30. 

1. China’s 
called the: 

(a) October Revo- (c) ~ 

luti 


on 
(b) Double Ten (b) of 
Honor 
2. The Nationalist party of China is: 
(a) Kuomintang (c) Decembrist 
(b) Falange (d) Socialist 


Independence Day is 


_ 3. The Communists after their “Long 


March” established their capital in: 
(a) Shanghai (c) Tientsin 
(b) Peking (d) Yenan 
4. China’s principal mineral deposits 
are in: 
(a) Kweichow (c) Manchuria 
(b) Yunnan (d) Kiangsi 
5. The Nationalist Government is 
headed by: 
(a) T. V. Soong 
(b) Chiang Kai- 
shek 
6. The chairman of the Communist 
is: 
(a) Mao Tse-tung 
(b) Chou En-lai 


(c) Shao Lit-tze 
(d) Yung- 


My Score__. 


lil. OUR SCHOOLS 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place T or F in the 
parentheses. Each counts 4. Total 20. 

1. The poorer states have the finest 
schools thanks to Federal aid. ( ) 


2. Teachers’ salaries and other school 
expenditures are dictated by the local 
school boards. ( ) ~ 

3. If passed by Congress, the Murray 
bill would mean the loss of millions in 
teachers’ salaries. ( ) 

4. The Commissioner of Education 
has recently been given full Cabinet 


' rank by President Truman. ( ) 


5. Because of many factors, including 
their treatment by the community, many 
teachers have left the profession. ( ) 


My Score___ 
ill. WHO’S WHO 


How well have you grasped the 
“facts” about these personalities? You 
can tell at a glance with the following 
test. Each completed answer counts 6. 
Total 30. 

1. When Bevin became Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs his only other job in the 
British government had been 

2. Bevin once rocked Britain’s econ- 
omy with the first announcement of the 


8. General Marshall first showed his 
genius for organization in the 


the descriptive phrases and write their 
names on the lines under the appropri- 
ate picture? Each counts 5. Total 20. 

1. Here burns the “Eternal Light” 
of France. 

2. Trafalgar’s naval hero faces the 
Strand. 

3. Marks the peaceful settlement of 
a South American boundary dispute. 

4. America’s tribute to the heroes of © 
World War I. 


4. Chinese respectfully refer to our 
Special Envoy as —____ 

5. The U. S, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was a pioneer in developing 


My Score______ 
ly. ARMISTICE DAY 


These monuments are not mentioned 


in articles in this issue. However, they, 


are familiar the world over as symbols 
of peace. Can you identify them from 


My 


CORRECTION 

The Magna Charta was signed in 
1215. Our thanks to Lois Zweibel and 
Peggy Bock, Syracuse (Neb.) H. S,; 
Don Runyon, Appalachia (Va.) High 
School; and Richard Finley, Girard 
College, Phila., Pa., for their letters 
concerning our “Historical Events” quiz, 
October 21 issue. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 
States Have Nicknames 


Can you identify the state from its 


nickname? In each case you will find 
either a geographical feature, product 
o animal commemorated. Write its 
name the blank line. Ex. Green 
Mountain Vermont. 


1. Cotton 
2. Sooner 
3. Badger 
4. Bay 


7. Wolverine __— 
8. Garden ——— 

9. Nutmeg —— 
10. Keystone ——— 


5. Golden ———_—C—i1i. Pine Tree ——— 
6. Blue Grass ———_ 12. Treasure ——— 


Football 

How well do you know football? 
Underline the proper number in each of 
the following questions. 

1. How many downs does a team get 
to make 10 yards? (a) 3; (b) 4; (c) 5. 

2. How many players are there on 
a team? (a) 9; (b) 11; (c) 18. 

3. How wide is a football field? (a) 
140 ft. (b)° 150 ft. (c) 160 ft. 

4. How many points does a team 


SENIOR 


receive tor a touch back? (a) 0; (b) 3; 
(c) 6. 

5. How many yards is a team pen- 
_— for outside? (a) 5; (b) 10; (c) 
15. 
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Center—a champ jump—a quick dodge past 
the guard—a sudden stop and turn—then steady, 
aim—Basket! Your feet are in there working every second. 


Vou shoes that ate sure against slips—that won’t chafe, Bind, 


or burn your feet—shoes that help your speed. That’s why 
~ Champs of all ages say “make mine Keds— 
they help you win!” 


SHOCK-PROOF 

ARCH CUSHION 

Eases sudden jolts, cradles 
muscles, lets them spring 
and move naturally—helps Register at your Dealer for YOUR 
prevent fatigue. COPY of “Basketball” by John Lawther, 
who coached the famous Pennsyl- 
vania State College Star Teams. 


TRACTION SOLES 
Really take hold for fast foot- 
work. Especially designed for 

. Super for all sports. 


TAILORED 2-PIECE TOPS 


No blister-making ridges 
inside Keds, they’re smooth 
to wear. Note the slant-top 
back—you can lace Basket- 


ball Keds tight for support 
without binding. 
841004 They’re not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 
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45 World Problems Face _ 
U.N. General Assembly 


The New World is playing host to 
the new world organization. Amid 
pageantry and fanfare (and unavoid- 
able confuSion!) the U.N. General As- 
sembly opened its session at New York’s 
Flushing Meadows, former site of the 
World’s Fair. (Strictly speaking, this is 
“the second part of the first session” 
which met originally in London last 
January. ) 

The skies smiled kindly on that sunny 
day when in the spirit of back-slapping 
good-fellowship the delegates from 51 
countries and six continents gathered 
in the resplendent, mocha-colored audi- 
torium of the reconverted New York 
City Building. 

At 4:01 p.m.,-on October 23, the 
historic gathering was called to order 
by the gavel of Assembly President Paul 
Henri-Spaak of Belgium. There was 
wit and wisdom in his opening remarks. 
“To work well,” he told the delegates, 
“you don’t necessarily have to talk a 
lot.” 

A hushed silence came over the audi- 
torium as Mr. Spaak introduced Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. “On behalf of 
the Government and the people of the 
United States,” the President said, “I 
extend a warm welcome to thé dele- 
gates... . The meeting of the Assembly 
symbolizes the abandonment by the 
United States of a policy of isolation.” 

He pointed out that the “overwhelm- 
ing majority” of the American people, 
regardless of party affiliation, are in 
support of the United Nations. They 
are resolved that America, to the full 
limit of her stren§th, shall contribute 
to the establishment of a just and last- 
ting peace. “However,” he added, “I 
must tell you that the American people 
are troubled by the failure of the Allied 


Keystone Pitctures, Ine, 


THE NEW WORLD MEETS. Delegates from 51 United Nations convened for the first 
meeting of the General Assembly in the United States. Twice-daily sessions are being held in 
newly-furnished U.N. building at Flushing Meadows, on the former World’s Fair site near N. Y. 


nations tc make more progress in their 
common search for lasting peace.” 

Addressing himself indirectly to the 
all-powerful Big Four Council of For- 
eign Ministers, the President stressed 
that freedom from fear of war was the 
prime need of the world today. “Above 
all,” he said, “we must not permit dif- 
ferences in eonomic and social systems 
to stand in the way of peace, either now 
or in the future.” 

Serious tasks confront the Assembly, 
Mr. Truman declared. Among these he 
included the agreement on atomic en- 
ergy control, the establishment of an 
international police force, an interna- 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A GENERAL ASSEMBLY DELEGATE 


7:30 
awake, breakfast 


10:15 
leave N. Y. 
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tional retugee organization and other. 


relief agencies. 

The President concluded his address 
with the words, “May Almighty God, in 
His infinite wisdom and mercy, guide 
us and sustain us as we seek to bring 
peace everlasting to the world With 
His help we shall succeed.” 


The first reaction to President Tru- 


man’s speech came, _ interestingly 
enough, from Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov. It happened 
that the Soviet delegate and his party 
were leaving the auditorium before the 
President. The Secret Service men, fol- 
lowing security routine, asked the Rus- 
sians to return to the chamber until the 
Chief Executive had departed. Just at 
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that time President Truman was leaving 
the U.N. building. Mr. Molotov rushed 
to him, shook his hand warmly, and 
uttered a few words in Russian. 

The Soviet interpreter, Vladimir N. 
Pavlov, who had come up, informed 
the President, “Mr. Molotov wants to 

congratulate you heartily on that 
speech. He thought it was a_ great 
speech.” The President replied, “I thank 
you most heartily.” 

The niceties and politeness of the 
opening day were soon forgotten as the 
Assembly got down to business, A series 
of discordant notes were sounded in the 
next few days. Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie brought up the vexing 
Spanish issue in his report. He declared 
that “as long as the Franco regime re- 
mains in Spain, it will remain a constant 
cause of mistrust and disagreement.” 

Premier Jan Christian Smuts of the 
Union of South Africa was defeated in 
his attempt to have the Assembly’s 
General Committee turn down India’s 
protest against the treatment of 250,000 
Indians in South Africa. Involved in 
this dispute was the important issue 
of whether the United Nations had the 
power to take action regarding the al- 
leged oppression of racial minorities. 

An even more heated debate is de- 
veloping over the veto power in the 
Security Council. Leading the fight are 
the small and medium countries, among 
them Australia, Cuba, Mexico, Belgium, 
Peru, and Brazil. They are. urging the 
General Assembly to deprive the Big 
Five (United States, Russia, Britain, 
France, and China) of the veto power. 
Opposed to this move are Soviet Russia 
and—moderately—the United States. 

All told, there are 45 topics on the 
Assembly’s agenda (order of business), 
and the deliberations are expected to 
last for six or seven weeks. The General 
Assembly, it must be remembered, is 
empowered only to make recommenda- 
tions. It is the Security Council that can 
take action. 


1:30-2:30 2:45 
relax, lunch reading | 
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Foreign News Roundup 


New Chilean President. The Chilean 
Congress confirmed the election of 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla as president 
of Chile. A member of the leftist Radi- 
cal party. Senor Gonzalez Videla starts 
his six-year term this month. In the na- 
tional elections on September 4, he re- 
ceived more votes than any of his three 
opponents. But he did not receive more 
than half of all the votes. When this 
happens, Chilean law requires the Con- 
gress to decide between the leading 
candidates. Chilean Senators and Depu- 
ties chose Gonzalez Videla over Edu- 


-ardo Cruz Coke, Conservative. 


Voting in Bulgaria. On the eve of 
Bulgaria’s elections to the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, the U. S. State De- 
partment published an exchange of 
notes with the U.S.S.R. In accordance 
with the terms of the Yalta agreement, 
the State Department requested. that 
the U. S., Britain, and Russia jointly 
supervise the Bulgarian balloting to in- 
sure free and fair elections. The Russian 
member of the Allied Control Council 
in Bulgaria rejected the proposal as “a 
rude interference in the internal affairs 
of Bulgaria.” The Communist-backed 
Fatherland Front bloc won a majority 
of the votes. 
~ Turks Rebuff Russia: Turkey rejected 
a Russian request for joint defense by 
the two countries of the Turkish-con- 
trolled Dardanelles, link between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Any 
change in control of the strategic area, 
says the Turkish government, must be 
by international agreement, and not by 
arrangement between Turkey and Rus- 
sia alone. 

Berlin Elections. In the German 
capital, controlled by a four-power 
Allied Control Council, citizens voted 
in their first election for’ local officials 
in 14 years. Forty-nine per cent of the 
vote was for the candidates of the So- 
cial Democrats, the traditional Socialist 


4:00-7:00 7:00 * 7:15 
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1946 


party of Germany. The Christian Demo- © 
crats, a liberal, middle-of-the-road co 


alition of Catholics and Protestants, 
ran second. Surprise development was 
the low ballot cast for the Soviet-spon 
sored Socialist Unity party, which re 
ceived only 20 per cent of the vote. 
The conservative Liberal Democrats ran 
a poor fourth. 


Refugees from Estonia 


What Happened: Forty-eight Esto 
nians who had braved the ‘sea in tiny 


fishing sloops to get to this country. 


were given hope that they might stay. 

Originally, the group had been or- 
dered to leave the United States be- 
cause the Estonian immigration quota 
was already oversubscribed and there 
were no entrance visas for them. Then 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark granted 
them. a temporary refuge. President 
Truman now has ordered that “all 
avenues be explored toward enabling 
this group to remain here, if they so 
desire, so that they may eventually be- 
come citizens of the country.” Their 
“courage and determination” resembles 
the type of pioneering spirit which built 
the United States, the President said. 

What’s Behind It: The forty-eight 
Estonians left their Baltic homeland to 
find political freedom. If the State De- 
partment should find some way for 
them to remain jn the United States, it 
may be the first step in modifying our 
immigration rules to admit other po- 
litical refugees. This would also be in 
the spirit of the pioneering which built 
the United States. 


Airline Pilots Strike 


What Happened: Although their 
working posts are usually thousands of 
feet up in the air, 1,400 pilots and co- 
pilots “walked out” of their jobs. They 
are employees of Trans World Airline 
(TWA), and they went out on strike 
for higher wages. It is the first organ- 
ized strike by pilots in commercial avia- 
tion. It was called by the Air Line Pilots 
Association, of the A. F. of L. 

The dispute grounded TWA’s 110 
planes, along the company’s 28,270 
miles of domestic and overseas routes. 
TWA, the third largest U. S. airline, 
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furloughed its 15,000 ground employ- 
ees shortly after the strike began. The 
company claimed it could not afford 
to keep them on the payroll without 
continuing to collect flight revenue. 
Attempted settlement of the dispute 
was in the hands of Frank Douglass, 
chairman, National Meditation Board. 

What’s Behind It: The Air Line Pilots 
Association, under the leadership of 
David Behncke, its founder, is a union 
exclusively for pilots. It has a ™o~ her. 
ship of about 5,000, and ‘started 15 
years ago asa secre; 

Pilots are among the highest-paid 
unionized workers. According to the 
union, TWA pilots now make between 
$7,600 and $9,100 a year. TWA claims 
the present figure is around $12,000. 
If pay raises asked by the union are 
granted, pilots will be earning from 
$14,000 to $15,000 a year. 


Railroads Ask Rate Rise 


What Happened: The country’s rail- 
roads made their final plea to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a 19 
per cent increase in freight rates. Unless 
they are granted these higher rates, rail- 
road officials told the ICC, railroads 


will earn only 1.34 per cent return on - 


their investment in 1946, And in 1947, 
they maintained, the railroads would be 
$447,000,000 in the red. 

The railroads admit that they are 
carrying more freight and more passen- 
gers over this country’s 230,000 miles 
of line than ever before in peacetime. 
But, they argue, the increase in traffic 
has not kept pace with the increased 
cost of wages and materials. They point 
out that while costs have gone up at 
least 50 per cent since 1939, freight 
rates have been increased only 3 per 
cent and passenger fares are up only 
7 per cent. Even if the ICC grants these 


’ rate increases, railroad officials say, only 


about half of the increase in costs will 
be offset. ; 

What’s Behind It: The ICC is the 
government's oldest independent agen- 
cy. It is supposed to fix rates that will 
provide “revenues sufficient to enable 
the carriers . . . to provide . . . efficient 
transportation.” Since last April, when 
business started dropping off from its 
wartime peak, the railroads have been 
giving the ICC a case history of their 
financial troubles. The ICC must now 
consider all the evidence and decide 
whether the increases are necessary to 
maintain efficient transportation. Gov- 
ernment figures do not forecast as dras- 
tic a drop in railroad income as do 
railroad figures. Therefore, it is likely 
that freight rates will go higher — but 
not as high as the railroads would like. 


Washingtonians Ask Vote 


What Happened: President Truman 
announced his firm belief that more 
than half a million U. S. citizens, now 
without voting priviliges, ought to be 
able to vote. He was referring to the 
residents of Washington, D. C., which 
has a population of one million. 

The President’s staten ent was made 
at a regular press conference. This came 
just before Washingtonians were sched- 
uled to hold an informal Election Day 


BETSY’S NEW JOB: will we soon add 
two new states to the Union? Alaske recently 
held an advisory vote and favored statehood 
by a 2-to-1 majority. Hawaii is other prospect. 


vote. The balloting was sponsored by 
the Washington Board of Trade, and 
local newspapers and civic organiza- 
tions. It was intended to sound out Dis- 
trict sentiment in order to help persuade 
Congress to take action on Washington's 
voting rights. Local labor units of both 
the CIO and AFL urged the Capital’s 
residents to get out and vote. 

In his statement, Mr. Truman said he 
felt that the citizens of the Capital 
ought to have the same voting privileges 
that the citizens of the 48 states now 
have. This should extend, he said, to 


national elections as well as home rule. 


What’s Behind It: In 1938 Wash- 
ingtonians voted 6-to-1 ir favor of get- 
ting the right to vote for local and 
national candidates. Congress, however, 
which supervises the government of 
Washington through three Commission- 
ers, has not taken steps to give voting 
rights to Washingtonians. Congress 
could give Washingtonians the vote on 
local issues. But a Constitutional amend- 
ment would be required to give them 
the right to vote for President. 


“HERE AND THERE” 


Dime a Dance. We painfully report 
another sign of the inflationary times. 
Juke boxes, which have been tunefully 
responding to a nickel since before 
Glen Miller recorded Sunrise Serenade, 
will soon require a dime a tune. New 
machines in production will also play 
three platters for a quarter. 

Thar She Blows: Long Islanders know 
many a legend of the pirates and whal- 
' ers who plied their coastline hundreds 
of years ago. The youngsters of Long 


Island’s North Shore, not tar from New 
York City, got their history-brought up 
to date recently. A 63-foot whale, alive 
and spouting, found his way (or lost his 
way) to Cold Spring Harbor. The 
stranded whale couldn’t get along in the 


shallow water, and died — just before a 
Coast Guard cutter towed him to sea. 

But No Touchdowns, Yet. Two teen- 
agers at the opening sessions of the U.N. 
General Assembly meeting found them- 
selves a little lost in the hustle and 
bustle. “It’s just like going to a football 
game,” one of them commented. “It 
would have been better to stay at home 
and listen to it.on the radio.” 

And if they had stayed home by their 
television set, they would have been 
treated to a ten-minute view of a lone 
cleaning woman, sweeping up after the 
delegates left. Someone forgot to turn 
off the television broadcasting unit. 
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O OUR H. G. is no more. 

He has written his own epitaph 

and his own biography, which is, 

like most autobiographies, much more 

candid than any second-hand account 

of him is likely to be; and I shall not 
attempt to paraphrase it. 

But as I knew the man-—and ne 
could not have recorded the impres- 
sion he made on me even if that had 
been his intention —I record it myself 
for what it is worth. 

H. G. was not a gentleman. Nobody 
understood better than he what gentry 


‘ means: His Clissold novel proves this 


beyond question. But he could not, or 
would not, act the part. No conven- 
tional social station fitted him. 

His father was a working gardener 
and professional cricketer. His mother 
was a housekeeper, and by his own ac- 
count not a very competent one. 

The two kept a china shop in Brom. 
ley, Kent, from the basement of which 
the infant H. G. contemplated the boot 
soles of the inhabitants through a grat- 
ing in the pavement, and noted that 
they were mostly worn out. 

Lower middle class, you will say: A 
father who in the cricket field was de- 
nied the title of mister, and a mother 
who was a domestic servant, small shop- 
keepers both. Could anything be more 
petit bourgeois [small tradesman 
class], as Lenin labelled H. G.? 

His glimpses of high life were gained 
in his visits to the country house in 
which his mother was employed; and 
there he must have been a bit of a pet, 
though his references to it in later life 
were anything but grateful. 

He began to earn his living as a linen 
draper’s shopman, this being in his 
aay opinion a high destiny for 

im. 


NOVEMBER 11, 


Many years later, when he made his 
first essay as a public speaker, he kept 
behind the chairman’s table and ad- 
dressed the audience leaning across it 
with his fingers splayed on it in a 
“what’s the next article” attitude. 


He rose to be a schoolmaster; gradu- 


ated as a science student, winning a 
B.Sc.; and presently, like Dickens and 
Kipling, left it all behind and found 
himself a great popular story teller, 
freed forever from pecuniary pressure, 
and with every social circle in the 
kingdom open to him. ; 

Thus he became entirely classless; 
for though ’erbert Wells had become 
H. G. Wells, Esquire, he never be- 
haved like a gentleman nor like a shop 
assistant, nor like a schoolmaster, nor 
like anyone on earth but himself. And 
what a charmer he was! 

In one category, however, | can place 
him. He was the most completely spoilt 
child I have ever known, not excepting 
even Lord Alfred Douglas, who having 
been flogged at Eton, had had to bear 
criticism at least once, though indeed 
neither of them could bear it at all. 

This puzzled people who regarded 
Wells’ youth as one of genius chas- 
tered by poverty and obscurity. 

As a matter of fact, it was one otf 
early promotion from the foot of the 
ladder to the top without a single fail- 
ure or check. 

He never missed a meal, never wan- 
dered through the streets without a 
penny in his pocket, never had to wear 
seedy clothes, never was unemployed, 
and was always indulged as more or 
less of an infant prodigy 

When he reproached me for being a 
snob and a ready-made gentleman, I 
had to tell him that he knew nothing 
at first hand of the horrors of chronic 
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‘was a man without malice Hi 
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By George Bernard Shaw 


impecuniosity in the progeny of the 
younger sons of the feudal class who 
had the pretensions and obligations of 
gentility without the means of support 
ing them. 

Editors had jumped at his stories 
and publishers at his novels at the first 
glance. I wrote five massive novels and 
had to endure nine years of unrelieved 
failure before any considerable pub- 
lisher would venture on mine. I was 
hardened until my shell was like iron. 

H. G. was pampered into becoming 
the most sensitive plant in the literary 
greenhouse. 

His readers imagined that this man 
who understood everything could par- 
don everything. In fact, the faintest 
shadow of disapproval threw him into 
transports of vituperative fury in which 
he could not spare his most devoted 
friends. 

But do not infer from all this that 
H. G. was an intolerably unamiable 
person who made enemies of all his 
friends. One remembers the saying of 
Whistler’s wife: “If I die, in 12 months 
Jimmy will not have a friend left in 
the world.” Yet H. G. had not an en- 
emy on earth. He was so amiable that, 
though he raged against afl of us, none 
of us resented it. 

There was no malice in his attacks: 
They were soothed and petted likesthe 
screams and tears of a hurt child. He 

(Concluded on next page) 
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About Two Authors 


fliction,” said Herbert George 

Wells, who belonged to one of 
this world’s most unexpected clubs, The 
Diabetic Association. “We are a high 
and austere cult,” he boasted. “Our 
characteristics are strengthened by per- 
petual self-control. We have learned to 
detest the pastry and sweets in thought, 
word and deed... .” 

Wells, like his benevolent critic, the 
renowned George Bernard Shaw, gave 
life the acid test. No sugary sentiments 
for them! 

As Shaw (in between autobiograph- 
ical confidences) points out here, Wells 
began life humbly. His struggle was to 
keep himself alive, not to maintain, as 
Shaw had to do, a standard of living 
set by England’s rigid class system. 

Grandson of a high sheriff of Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, Shaw had to keep up 
appearances on practically no income. 
His mother taught music, for Shaw's 
father was an alcoholic ne’er-do-well. 
Observation of his father’s bad habits 
turned Shaw against alcohol and to- 
bacco. He is also a vegetarian and a 
health crank. 

Shaw was apprenticed to an Irish 
land agent when he was fifteen, but 
could not stand the business life. He 
gave it up to join his mother in Lon- 
don, where he spent nine years writ- 


“Di tevin” is an invigorating af- 


ing unsuccessful novels and doing liter- 
ary hack work. Finally the Star hired 
him to write music criticism. Later on, 
he worked for the World, and for the 
Saturday Review. He began to pro- 
duce plays, and soon joined the Fabian 
Society, which had been founded in 
1884. 

The Fabians were a socialist organi- 
zation. whose aim was “to reconstruct 
society in accordance with the highest 
moral possibilities.” They are opposed 
to a Marxist revolution, believing that 
socialist principles will be gradually 
adopted through education and demo- 
cratic government. Fabians were orig- 
inally only a handful of earnest young 
intellectuals, like Shaw, Wells, Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb. Their membership 
has never exceeded 4000. 

It was charactristic of H. G. Wells 
that he tried to reorganize the Fabians. 
He early displayed in his novels the 
same critical skepticism and reforming 
energy that enlivens the dramas and 
essays of his friend, Shaw. 

Wells attended the Midhurst Gram- 
mar School, where he did exceedingly 
well. A scholarship took him to the 
Royal College of Science. The B.S. de- 
gree with honors was awarded him in 
1888 by London University. 


He has been a biologist, a journalist, - 


an historian, and a practicing teacher 


Of course, in his novels he teaches, too, 
Max Beerbohm once complained that 
Wells’ concentration upon theses was 
ruining his literary talents. “Wells has 
sold his birthright for a pot of mes- 
sage,” he quipped. 

Wells gave up tutoring to recover 
from tuberculosis. Cured, he began, 
like Shaw, to write for the Saturday 
Review. 

In 1895 Wells was divorced from 
his cousin, Isabel Mary Wells. His sec- 
ond wife, Amy Catherine Robbins, 
died in 1927. They had two sons. 

Of all his many books, An Outline of 
History was the most widely read, 
making the best-seller lists in 1920, 
Wells’ popularity has remained steady, 
despite (or perhaps because of) his in- 
sistenee upon speaking his mind out- 
right. Most of the political figures of 
his time, including Winston Churchill 
and the members of the British Royal 
House, have felt the sharpness of his 
tongue. 

Wells lacked a month of reaching 80 
years when he died in his London home, 
Gruff and tweedy Shaw, his oldtime 
friend, had just turned 90. Even if 
you did not see the newsreel shots of 
Shaw’s birthday movie interview, you 
will be able to get a clear impression 
of his personality from this highly self- 
conscious obituary. “Wells is dead,” 
Shaw seems to say, “but I, the great 
G.B.S., am_ still around to explain 
things to you.” 


H. G. WELLS» 


(Concluded) 


warned his friends that he went on like 
that sometimes and they must not 
mind it. 

When Beatrice Webb, whom he con- 
sulted as to his filling some public po- 
sition, told him frankly but authorita- 
tively that he had not the manners for 
it, which was true, he caricatured, 
abused, vilified and lampooned her 
again and again; but I never heard her 
speak unkindly of him; and they ended 
as the best of friends. 

He filled a couple of columns of the 
London Daily Chronicle on one occa- 
sion with abuse of me in terms that 
would have justified me in punching his 
head. 

But when we met next day at a sub- 
committee of the Society of Authors 
our intercourse was as cordial as before. 

It never occurred to me that it could 
be otherwise, though he entered with 
obvious misgivings as to his reception, 
which at once gave way to our nor- 
mally jolly friendliness. 

Nothing could abate his likeableness. 


I once had to lead the case against him 
in public debate when he joined the 
Fabian Society and attacked its leader 
(ten years older, tougher nd more ex- 
perienced than he), not only challeng- 
ing their policy but recklessly defaming 
their characters and imputing disgrace- 
ful motives to them. 

I forced myself on the committee as 
its spokesman to save him from being 
slaughtered by sterner hands. 

That I easily and utterly defeated 
him was nothing; it was like boxing 
with a novice who knocked himself out 
in every exchange; but the society, 
though it did not give him a single 
vote, reproached me for my forensic 
ruthlessness and gave all its sympathy 
to H. G. 

If he had been the most tactful and 
self-controlled of mortals he would not 
have been half so well beloved. 

H. G. was honest, sober and industri- 
ous: qualifications not always associated 
with genius. He loved to assemble young 
people and invent new games for them, 
or referee the old ones; whistle in hand, 
as became the son of his father. In an 
age of masters of the art of conversa- 
tion like Chesterton, Belloc and Oscar 


SENIOR 


Wilde, the prince of talkers, he was 
first-rate company without the least air 
of giving a performance. Nobody was 
ever sorry to see him. 

His place in literature and in the 
political movement of his day I must 
leave to another occasion or other hands. 

He foresaw the European war, the 
tank, the plane, and the atomic bomb; 
and he may be said to have created the 
ideal home and been the father of the 
pre-fabricated house. 

To Fabian Socialist doctrine he could 
add little; for he was born ten years 
too late to be in at its birth; the work 
had been done by the old gang of the 
society as well as it could be done. 

Finding himself only a fifth wheel in 
the Fabian coach he cleared out soon, 
but not before he had exposed very 
effectively the obsolescence and absurd- 
ity of our old parish and county divi- 
sions of local government areas. 

There is no end to the things I might 
say about him had I space or time. 
What I have said here is only what 
perhaps no one else would have said. 


Reprinted by permission of International 
News Service. Copyright, 1946. 
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(an Poets 
too Young? 


that children can write important poetry at the age of 
eight or nine? 

John Keats, at a very early age, wrote a rhyme for his 
Granny. It concerned a “bad boy” who annoyed his 
Granny by harboring “little fishies” in tubs. The whole tone 
of the verse led one to expect some sort of reformation. 
Whether or not this ever came about we can’t say. We do 
know, however, that the “poem” is still around and seems 
a pleasant sort of doggerel. Keats published his first book 
when twenty-two. 

On the other hand, there was Brooklyn’s Nathalia Crane. 
who at the age of nine felt her gingham-covered heart 
beat with a furious passion for the janitor’s boy. Did Na- 
thalia ever, as she kept saying she would, run away with 
Janitor’s Boy? Did N.C. truly love J.B.? Again, we are un- 
decided. All we know is that she called her first book after 
him, and confessed in this revealing verse: 


\ ic is a poet too young for publication? Is it possible 


Oh, I’m in love with the janitor’s boy,* 
And the janitor’s boy loves me; 

He’s going to hunt for a desert isle 
In our geography. 


A desert isle with spicy trees 
Somewhere near Sheepshead Bay; 

A right nice place, just fit for two 
Where we can live alway. 


Oh, I’m in love with the janitor’s boy, 
He’s busy as he can be; 

And down in the cellar he’s making a raft 
Out of an old settee. 


_ He'll carry me off, I know that he will, 


For his hair is exceedingly red; 
And the only thing that occurs to me 
Is to dutifully shiver in bed. 


The day that we sail, I shall leave this brief note, 
' For my parents I hate to annoy: ~ 
1946 
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“I have flown away to an isle in the bay 
With the janitor’s red-haired boy.” 


Much of Nathalia’s other poetry amazed critics, who 
found the mysticism, sophistication, and vocabulary of this 
literary prodigy beyond belief. “There is a glory in a great 
mistake,” Nathalia wrote, and: 


Great is the rose 

That challenges the crypt, 
And quotes millenniums 
Against the grave. 


“How can a mere child invent such profundities?” the old, 
iid greyhaired reviewers wondered. Several of them decided 
chat Nathalia had been used as a passive medium by some 
dead, adult poet in the spirit world. Others pronounced the 
whole thing a hoax, a frame-up, a deliberate swindle. Mean- — 
while, Nathalia went on living, watching the moon come 
over Brooklyn “on time with the borough clock,” and linger. 
ing on the apartment roof, where: 

i . my heart is all a-flutter like the washing on 
the line... ”- 


The famous episode of Nathalia-and-the-bee must, how- 
ever, be looked upon as an expression of sincere feeling: 
“, . . I sat down on a bumble bee, 
But I arose again; 
And now I know the tenseness of 
Humiliating pain... ” 


On her mother’s side, Nathalia is a descendant of a tal- 
ented family. Her father’s people belong to the line of John 
and Priscilla Alden. The novelist, Stephen Crane, was also 
a relation of hers. 

By 1928 Nathalia had published four volumes of poetry, 
but she seems to have been at her prime around 1924, when 
still under eleven. Another wonder-warbler, Hilda Conkling, 
was functioning in the early ’20s too. Hilda’s mother, com- 
petent verse-writer Grace Hazard Conkling, wrote down 
the poems Hilda began spouting when not a day over four. 

Indeed, so exceptional was Hilda that the free verse move- 
ment’s mightiest chaperone, Amy Lowell, wrote an enthu- 
siastic introduction to young Conkling’s first book. But in a 
few years both Hilda and Nathalia had burned themselves 
out. By our reckoning, one of them is all of thirty-six now. 
The other must be close onto thirty-four. Neither, as far as 
we can tell, is writing any more. 

Of course, that does not damage the validity of their 
early verse. Adults found their poetry extremely readable 
and enlightening. But perhaps it is better when poets are 
not rushed into fame before their teens, but are allowed con- 
tentedly to rhyme along through the 3rd and 4th grades, 
with no more headturning applause than that furnished by 
admiring grandmothers and aunts, Keats was 14 before he 
wrote any real poetry. How Scholastic would have loved to 
publish him in Young Voices then! As St. Nicholas pub- 
lished young Edna St. Vincent Millay. As even today we 
are publishing some of tomorrow’s great names. 


* Reprinted from Nathalia Crane’s The Janitor’s Boy, with 
the permission of The Haddon Craftsmen, Inc. 
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By Marjorie S. Watts 
F KING ARTHUR were in charge of a round table in 


our day, he couldn’t depend on good looks, sociability, 
and inspiration. Although these assets never get out of 
date, the modern round table has come to have a specific 
purpose which demands that a chairman make a profes- 
sional job of preparation for the occasion. 

He’s going to gather round that table with, say, three 
other people whose aim is to present information and opin- 
ions on a given subject in informal style but with no 
wasted words. He isn’t on exactly the same kind of spot 
as if he were a chairman of a larger group discussion, though 
-he’s still more a guide than a featured speaker. Within a 
set space of time it’s up to him to see that all the important 
aspects of the subject are covered. He must watch out that 
opportunities to speak are about equally divided among the 
members of his group. In a friendly, tactful manner he 
must be able to pit them against each other yet keep the 
discussion spirited but not quarrelsome, In ye olden day 
Galahad was encouraged to challenge Lancelot to come 
outside and settle it. But at a twentieth century round table 
this is not done. 

Seems like a large order calling for an expert? You'd be 
surprised how well a novice can function if he puts his 
mind to it. For example, there was Ben Clark, who had 
thrust upon him the job of heading up a round table on 
this subject: “Should our high school employ the honor sys- 
tem in examinations?” Maybe King Arthur would arrive at 
such a session equipped solely with a noble ideal, but Ben 
wouldn’t dare sit down in that chair without a background of 
all available information. Where did he get it? Well, it 
seemed only common sense to find out whether the honor 
system had worked elsewhere. So he politely and in a busi- 
nesslike way called the principal’s office in several neighbor- 
ing schools and was pleased when somebody supplied an 
interested answer and suggested still other schools to con- 
tact. He asked his own principal for opinions. He inter- 
viewed teachers in his own school who had tried the system 
in tests. He consulted students on whom it had been tried. 
After concentrating for a couple of days on this kind of 
research, he was impressed that the subject was going to 
prove interestingly controversial. 

Next in order came a spell of solitary confinement to 
organize his findings. It was soon evident that they con- 
sisted of certain chief issues pro and con. Those who fav- 
ored the honor system would emphasize these points: (1) 
it should be possible to learn the habit of honesty by prac- 
ticing it; (2) students enjoy being put on their own in- 
stead of being watched every minute by a teacher; (3) 


No Round Table is just a place for argument 


KING ARTHUR 


students are less likely to cheat under the honor system be. 
cause public sentiment is against it, and it’s more painful 


. to be judged by your classmates than by a teacher. 


The important negative arguments would be these: (1) 
there are always students in a school who are satisfied to be 
dishonest; (2) since cheating goes on, to some extent, with 
a teacher in charge, it could not be expected to stop with 
out her; (3) sad to say, there are students who consider suc. 
cessful cheating a very clever operation. 

Ha! gloated Ben, those arguments will set off some fire. 
works and will even stir up still others. As he began to 
speculate on what others, he knew that if he called ita 
day now, as to preparation, he’d be sorry. That would be 
like planning a picnic to which everybody’s supposed to 
bring eats but omitting to ask Tom, Dick, and Harry what 
they’d bring. So he got together with the other member 
of his round table. Since they hoped that the discussion 
they were getting ready for would seem like a natural, spon- 
taneous conversation, nobody spieled word for word what 
he planned to say. But they made certain that by division 
of the material all of it would be covered. 

One more precaution occurred to Ben, that is, to listen 
to several round tables on the air, such as Town Hall, on 
WJZ Thursday, at 8:30 p.m., and Wake Up, America, o 
WMCA Sunday, at 5:30 p.m. This proved one of the most 
helpful aspects of his preparation. He made his own opening 
statement, like those of the professional chairmen he’d heard, 
brief and intriguing. “We are here to consider,” he put it 
“a question about which we all think afd talk a lot. This 
question is: Should our high school employ the honor sys 
tem in examinations?” 

As matters proceeded, he remembered how to handle any- 
body who, like Al Farrand, craved to monopolize the spot 
light. “You’ve made a good point, Al,” he interrupted when 
that lad paused for breath, “Let’s hear Barbara’s opinion o0 
it.” (That, he reflected, kills two birds with one stone, be 
cause Barbara’s shy and needs encouragement. ) 

When the third speaker, Dotty Blair, started off well then 
got lost in a maze of words about manners in the cafeteria, 
he once more faced the necessity for quick thinking and 
tact. “Perhaps we can have a round table on the cafeteria 
later on, But our time is limited. So let’s remember that 
our arguments on the honor system so far are —” and rap 
idly and clearly he summarized. Again at the close of the 
discussion he furnished a concise resume of all points, affirm 
ative and negative. 

You know how it is with fishing, playing the piano, bow: 
ing, or any other skill. They look so easy to the greenhoml 
Being round table chairman is an art, too. For while ap 
parently Ben was a gracious host, and his friends wert 
indulging in an informal conversation, actually they wert 
outlining just so many facts and opinions under his cap 
taincy. 
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A Literary Miracle 


Wells 


By SETH BABITS 


G. WELLS lived to see himself surrounded by the 
il halo of prophecy long before his death on August 13, 

* at seventy-nine. He himself pooh-poohed the. honor. 
He said his novels and stories predicting many events and 
changes to come were simply meant to express his political 
beliefs and “were never intended to have more reality than 
a good, gripping dream.” Nevertheless, against his will, he 
was ranked as a performer of literary miracles on a par 
with Jules Verne, who clearly foresaw the modern sub- 
marine, 

Those who recall a certain radio broadcast by Orson 
Welles (no relation!) in October, 1938, can testify to the 
reality of a Sunday nightmare which gripped millions of 
Americans. Mr. Orson Welles adapted for the occasion The 
War of the Worlds, written in 1898 by H. G. Wells, and 
recited in his impressive yoice, a dramatic announcement of 
the invasion of New Jersey by space ships launched from 
Mars. Thousands of people in the East were terrified out 
of their wits. Even as far away as Chicago and Denver, 
listeners rushed pell-mell out of their homes, dived into 
their cars, and began a panic flight to escape the Martians. 

Mr. H. G. Wells was very much annoyed about the “out- 
rage,” but perhaps he was also slightly awed at the power 
of his own imagination. So far, there has been little likeli- 
hood of such an invasion. Of course, with advanced experi- 
mentation on rockets going forward all the time (see Air 
Week), the prophecy may be fulfilled in reverse, by an 
invasion of Mars from the earth. 

Many of Mr. Wells’ other muaphedies have been amply 
proved right. In The War in the Air, published in 1908, he 
plainly predicted the coming military strength of air power. 
Ten years later, the air forces of Germany and the Allies 
tried their wings in World War I. But it was not until the 
1940s that the long-range bomber began to be a decisive 
and vital part of warfare. Even more remarkable was the 
vision shown in his book The World Set Free, which pre- 
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AND THE ATOMIC BOMB 


dicted in 1914, with amazing accuracy, the invention of 
the atomic bomb and the conclusions reached by the world 
regarding it. 

The first bomb, in the Wells book, was dropped on Berlin 
by a “rather brutish young aviator” of France, in the future 
year of 1954 (only nine years off from the actual date of 
Hiroshima, August 6, 1945). The airplane, a model far in 
advance of any of ours, because it had a noiseless engine, 
flew off with “three atomic bombs, the new bombs that 
would continue to explode indefinitely and which none so 
far had ever seen in action.” There was no bomb-sight on 
the plane, but the pilot flew low enough to be able to see 
his target. The bomb was “a black sphere, two feet in 
diameter” which the pilot lifted over the side of the plane 
and dropped. 

“The bomb flashed blinding scarlet in mid-air, and fell, 
a descending column of blaze eddying spirally in the midst 
of a whirlwind. . . . In the open garden before the Imperial 
palace [of the Kaiser] a shuddering star of evil splendor 
spurted and poured up smoke and flame toward them like. 
an accusation, . . . Suddenly the facadé tottered and crum- 
bled as sugar dissolves in water. .. .” 

The conclusions reached by the observers of that imag- 

inary catastrophe were not unlike those of people today re- 
garding the actual bomb. “The power to inflict a blow, the 
power to destroy, was continually increasing. There was no 
inctease whatever in the ability to escape. Every sort of .. . 
defense . . . was being outmastered by this tremendous 
increase on the’ destructive side. . . . The atomic bomb had 
dwarfed the international issues to complete insignificance. 
When our minds wandered from the preoccupations of our 
immediate needs, we speculated upon the possibility of 
stopping the use of these frightful explosives before the 
world was utterly destroyed.” 
’ In the end, after the release of an undersea bomb re- 
sulting in a “submarine volcano,” the rulers decided to set 
up a world government, to control all the planis and ma- 
terials for the production of atomic explosives and to plan 
a new world set free from the menace and the fact of war. 
Then atomic power was put to peacetime uses for the 
benefit of mankind, That this may yet happen is the hope 
and prayer of millions, but to date only a little progress has 
been made along the road Mr. Wells charted. 

Mr. Wells wrote 87 books altogether, one for each year 
of his life, with seven left over. He called himself “one of 
the most prolific of the literary hacks . . . a copious and 
repetitive essayist upon public affairs and a still more copi- 
ous writer of fiction.” Many of his best novels, such as The 
World of William Clissold, Kipps, Tono Bungay, and The 
History of Mr. Polly, will always be enjoyed for the excel- 
lent reporting of middle-class society, despite Mr. Wells’ 


modesty. Still more will he be remembered for his stories _ 


and books of scientific fantasy -The Time Machine, The 
Shape of Things to Come, The Man Who Could Work 
Miracles —to add only a few to the ones already men- 
tioned. Until one day the world may catch up with him, 
and Martians will rub shoulders with our descendants on 
the streets of New York. 
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FORGIVEN? 


S I sit before the fire watching the 

light blue flames play merrily over 
the half burnt coals, I think of a lamb 
I once knew. In fact, I knew him very 
well, for he belonged to me. I paid 
for him with my own money, which I 
earned at such odd jobs as chopping 
wood, running errands, and cutting 
lawns. He cost me three dollars, which 
was a tidy sum for a person whose dol- 
lars are made up of hard-earned pen- 
nies and nickels. During the depression. 
money was as scarce as hens’ teeth. 

This lamb had no hardships until the 
day of his death, as far as I know, for 
he had the best care it was possible 
for a small boy to give him. I loved this 
lamb like a brother, and each evening 
when I came in from school I took him 
to a nearby field to eat and play. He 
would run and jump as though the 
only thing there was to do in his life 
was to play. When he became tired, we 
would lie in the soft cushionlike grass 
and rest, with the sweet odor of the 
fresh-cut hay surrounding us. Then, 
when dusk came upon us, we would 
start our slow journey home. 

One evening as we were returning 
from our quiet rendezvous in the pas- 
ture an enormous white dog came to- 


‘ward us, growling ferociously. I stood 


there petrified, but the lamb began to 
run. The dog chased him into the street 
where a car hit him and killed him in- 
stantly, 

The lamb may have saved my life, tor 
if I had run and the dog had chased 


me into the street the same thing would. 


have happened to me. As I buried the 


_lamb in the field where we had spent so 


many quiet hours together, I promised 
him that I would avenge his death. 

After about a month, when I thought 
people had ‘forgotten the incident, | 
got up very early one morning and 
walked down the street where the dog 
lived — whistling rather sheepishly. 1 
was well prepared for the occasion, 
having with me some rope, a piece of 
string, a medium-sized piece of meat, a 
knife, and a hatchet. The dog came out, 
as I planned, and after I had patted 
him and given him a small piece of 
meat he followed me down the road 
into the woods. I tied him to a tree. 

I found a rock which weighed about 
ten pounds, tied one end of the rope 
to the rock, and threw the other end 
over a high limb of the tree to which 
I had tied the dog. I drove a stake into 
the ground nearby. Then I tugged at the 
rope until the rock was some fifteen 
feet off the ground before I tied the 
rope to the stake. I climbed the tree 
and tied the string to the meat, which 
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I let down very slowly so that I would 
be sure it hit in exactly the right spot. 
Then, as the dog gulped up the meat 
greedily, I cut the rope. There was one 
velp, then silence — dead silence, with 
that horrible scene staring me in the 
face, I climbed down from the tree and 
hurried home, telling no one of my un- 
godly deed. 

When dinner time came around and | 
climbed up to the table, there before 
me was a plate of spaghetti. It may have 
looked gvod to the rest of the family, 
but to me it looked like a crushed skull. 
[ ran outside and began to heave. I was 
sick the rest of the day, and that night 
I had the worst nightmares I have ever 
had. 

The next day was Sunday. My fathe: 
had only to call me once before I was 
downstairs, ready to go to Sunday 
school. In Sunday school I was very at- 
tentive, which was most unusual. In 
church I heard every word the preacher 
spoke, and when he offered the invita- 
tion to come forward for baptism and 
the cleansing of sin I was dcwn at the 
altar almost before the music started. I 
stood there shaking, trembling, wonder- 
ing if I would be forgiven my awful 
crime. 

Well, | guess I was forgiven, for 1 
slept much better the next night. But 
still as I walk through the woods ‘I often 
have a queer feeling when I see a tree 
under whose lofty limbs there is a rock 
sunk partly into the ground — as though 
it had been dropped from heights un- 
known. 


Milton Herndon, 16 


Oak Hill (W. Va.) H. S. 
Teacher, Zella Bishop 


“Forgiven?” is an unusual com- 
position in several ways. First, the 
very subject itself is an extraordinary 
one. Milton has succeeded in making 
the intense relationship between a 
lonely boy and a pet lamb seem real 
to us. The situation is abnormal, of 
course, brought about through the 
child’s need for companionship. 
When we remember that the lamb 
was to the child “like a brother,” we 
can understand why he should feel 
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the need to avenge his “brother’s” 
death. 

What keeps this realistic drama 
from degenerating into offensive 
melodrama? Most of all, it is the 
quiet tone of understatement the 
writer has wisely used. “Forgiven?” 
does not shriek and groan under the 
weight of piled-up hyperboles (ex- 
aggerated statements). There are 
no purple patches of fancy descrip- 
tive writing. Instead, it begins calm- 
ly, with a matter-of-fact account of 
how the child came to purchase the 
lamb and of how much the lamb 
cost. Then follows the affectionate, 
pastoral life the lamb and the boy 
led together. The lamb’s death is 
not dwelt upon, but the detailed ex- 
planation of the way in which the 
boy set about the business of killing 
the dog is coldly scientific. In fact, 
it is this very coolness that makes the 
story so shocking. 

When next you treat of murder, 
terror, or any subject that you wish 
to display as an example of horror, 
try to recall this excellent story. It 
may ‘help you to remember that 
there is nothing quite so strong as 
restraint. 

This year, through main articles 
in the magazine, we have talked a 
great deal about style. We have 
chosen “Dust Unto Dust” for pub- 
lication here because it illustrates 
certain aspects already discussed. 
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Edited by 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


Notice the use of declarative or com: 
pound rather than complex sen 
tences. Notice, too, that Lauretta 
Rhoda has frequently used short sen- 
tences after long ones without over- 
working the device. The essay is lei- 
surely, and the rhythms, too, are 
long. Is this an appropriate style for 
telling about a’ solitary ramble? Do 
you like the abrupt sharpness of 
“Suddenly she felt fear’? How do 
you feel about Lauretta’s habit of 
ascribing the thoughts and emotions 
of human beings to other forms of 
life — “tired” beams, “relaxed” cot- 
tage, et cetera? This use of personi 
fication is more generally found in 
poetry than in prose, but seems tc 
me in keeping with the general torn 
of Lauretta’s essay. 


Dust Unto Dust 


| HE ate her lunch as soon as she start- 
\} ed, because paper-bag lunches are al- 
ways nuisances. The mountains loomed 
cheerfully about her, the sunlight spar- 
kled, and far off in the western sky a 
mass of thick grey clouds were piled. 
Cumulo-Nimbus, she noted. That meant 
rain soon, But she did not intend to 
halt the expedition because of a few 
raindrops. Of all the glorious projects 
she had planned last night, lying in the 
bunk with the musky smell of newly- 
opened cabin about her, none seemed 
as pleasing as this one. 

She rolled the last piece of choco- 
late on her tongue and deposited the 
empty papers under a large slab of 
sandstone. A streamlined lizard with 
an indigo blue tail skittered into the 
shade. 

The Agua Alegre Creek Trail was 
blocked by a tall, padlocked gate. She 
looked at the crude, enticing letters on 
itt KEEP OUT THIS MEANS YOU! 
She swung over the gate recklessly 
and landed in a little explosion of brown 
dust. The forbidden trail stretched en- 
trancingly into the green shade of the 
forest before her. She began to walk. 

The trail was well kept, and it was 
wide enough for an automobile to pro- 
ceed safely. She kicked at a glistening 
rock and thought, this is the Preamble 
to The Expedition. The phrase pleased 
her and she repeated it aloud. 
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She knew where the Old Road joined 
the Creek Trail, but still she was star- 
tled when she turned the corner and 
saw it. An ancient bridge had long ago 
sagged into the lively creek, Beyond 
the bridge snaked a rutted, overgrown 
road, with a little water tumbling down 
the gully in its center. 

There was an old farm up there, they 
had told her. The house, they said, was 
once the pride of the countryside. The 
farmer had whitewashed it until you 
could see its gleam, against the deep 


verdure of the redwoods, far in the val- 


ley below. He had even painted the 
barn, a magnificent extravagance in 
those days. The older residents said 
that he had spent more time on his 
pretty house than on his cows and ap- 
ple trees. Since she had first heard the 
story the house seemed alive to her, and 
she had decided to see it. 

This is The Expedition, she hummed 
is she removed her shoes and stockings 
in preparation for the fording of the 
stream. It was a wild tune, in the rhythm 
of the gurgling water itself, and she re- 
peated it as she jumped nimbly from 
stone to stone. This IS The Expedition. 
.. » This IS The Expedition! She was 
completely breathless when she reached 
the other side. 

She sat with her back toward the Old 


Road while she rested, deliberately teas- 


ing herself. But she did not look at the 
creek long. Already small vanguard 
clouds were sailing across the face of 
the sun. It was like the blinking of an 
electric light before it sputters out. She 
got to her feet, took a last look at the fa- 
miliar path across the water, and began 
her exploration of the old rocky trail. 

The going was rough, and she con- 
sidered returning to the Agua Alegre 
Creek Trail. Then she came upon an 
ancient gate post, rotted and misshapen 
with the dampness of the redwood 
grove, but unmistakably a gate post. 
The eroded little gully with the icy 
stream pursuing its way down the cen- 
ter had once been the wagon road. No 
human footprint defaced the bank be- 
for her. Perhaps no one had visited this 
spot for years. 

She did not see the building until she 
had passed it, Camouflaged by a mon- 
strous mass of ivy and wild ginger, the 
house suddenly took shape, like those 
optical illusion puzzles in magazines. 
There were evidences of a picket fence 


~ 


and a clearing in the back where some 


woman had once hung her washing. 

On the decomposed front stoop, 
standing almost reverently, she looked 
through the open door at what had once 
been a busy house. Bits of white plaster 
clung to the walls. In the corner a 
parchment-like piece of wall paper still 
hung, and with the aid of sunshine peer- 
ing through an aperture in the roof, she 
discerned the faint design. The rest of 
the house was bare except for the 
scrolled legs of a wood stove, strewn 
sadly about the kitchen. 

Suddenly she felt fear. This was the 
first house she had entered which did 
not feel like people. A wood rat scuffed 
across the room, busily ignoring her. A 
soggy, rotted shake teetered by the 
wind, tumbled off the roof. The whole 
building smelled like the woods, and she 
felt strangely out of place as if the 
ghost of the housewife who had once 
lived there were scolding her. 

She looked quickly at the tired raf- 
-ers, and then she walked slowly out 
of the house, She felt unwilling to run, 
and thus invoke the scorn of the ghosts. 
This strange pride made her explore the 
barn, with its home-made hinges cling- 
ing to the remains of a huge door. The 
strong roof sagged under forty years’ 
deposit of leaf mold and growing plants. 

The woods were silent about her, and 
in the clamor of the stream she could 


- hear a hundred derisive voices. Again 


she felt out of place, and as she passed 
the old gate post she felt as she had 
when she was the last person to leave 
the street car, and the aloof conductor 
had told her to hurry. She would never 
explore the place again. It belonged 
to the wood rat and the redwoods which 
had shed their branches on the barn 
for so many seasons. It began to rain, 
and she ran, 

Late that night the tired beams in the 
cottage relaxed, and the roof collapsed 
with a slithering sound, as if it were 
too exhausted to thump. The wood rat, 
safe in his nest in the fireplace, assured 
himself that his emergency exit was 
still intact, and then he continued to 
slumber. The redwood trees sighed a 
little under their leaf-loads of raindrops, 
and the forest was silent. 


Lauretta Rhoda, 15 


Fremont H. S$., Gakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Mary Petty 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 


best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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SEND IN A SUBSTITUTE 


Put your wits (and your vocabulary) 
to work, and try substituting a synonym 
for the underlined words in each state- 
ment quoted below from “H. G. Wells 
and the Atomic Bomb.” If you're very 
bright today, you'll get them all even 
if you're sleepy. You shouldn’t miss 
more than two. 

1. “But it was not until the 1940s 
that the long-range bomber began to 
be a decisive and vital part of war- 
fare.” (Unquestionable, resolute, con- 
clusive. ) 

2. “A rather brutish young aviator.” 
(Bestial, sensual, insensitive, swinish.) 

8. “One of the most prolific of the 
literary hacks.” (Luxuriant, productive, 
fertile, generative. ) 

4. “Despite Mr. Wells’ modesty.” 
(Demureness, reserve, constraint, tim- 
idity, humility.) 

5. “. . . a copious . . . essayist upon 
public affairs.” (Plentiful, imitative, 
stenographic, stupid, boring.) 


BOMB BURST 


Mr. Wells’ explosive description of 
the 1954 atomic bomb burst spelled 
doom for Berlin, and if you'll fill in the 
blanks below properly, you'll find the 
first letters of the missing words spell 
a name you Have heard~before. The 
statements, of course, are all from 
“H. G. Wells and the Atomic Bomb.” 

1. “. . . only nine years off from the 
actual date of 

2. “In the open —____ 


before the 
Imperial palace . . .” 


Sharpen your wits... 


3. “Suddenly the facade tottered and 
crumbled as sugar dissolves in 
4. “A descending column of blaze 
> in the midst of a 


whirlwind . 
5. “He was s ranked as a performer of 
miracles.” 
6. “The pilot flew ___ enough 
to be able to see his target.” 
star of evil splen- 
dor... 


DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


“In “The Pen” the author gives many 
clues to his characters through their ap- 
pearance and actions. You should be 
able to guess at the beginning what 
kird of person each may turn out to 
be. For example, the sergeant is read- 
ing Tono-Bungay, by H. G. Wells. This 
tells you that he is not the tough, regu- 
lar-army sergeant of the cartoons but 
a man of some education and refine- 
ment. See if you can pick the clues to 
character in the following: 

1. “As the sailor walked by the door 
of the next-to-the-last room he glanced 
over his shoulder.” This indicates (a) 
caution; (b) furtiveness; (c) a guilty 
conscience; (d) carefulness. 

2. “He distinctly remembered that 
he had pushed the chair over against 
the lockers to make it easier to shine 
his shoes.” Hints of (a) carelessness; 


(b) fussiness; (c) a good memory; 
(d) careful personal habits. 

3. “A young lieutenant commander 
came in whistling.” He was probably 
(a) hard-boiled; (b) a stickler for 
Navy etiquette; (c) more human than 
official. 


ARTICULATING AN ARTICLE 


One of the .writing devices com- 
monly used is the use of figures of 
speech — a way of saying one thing in 
order to render more picturesque the 
meaning of another thing. When an au- 
thor describes someone’s appetite as 
“birdlike,” he doesn’t mean a diet of 
canary seed. He means that the charac- 
ter eats little. 

Look at the quotations from “King 
Arthur Was an Amateur.” Figures of 
speech are italicized. See if you can 
interpret them the right way. 

1. “Those arguments will set off some 
fireworks.” (a) They'll be cause for a 
celebration; (b) They will prove dan- 
gerous to life and limb; (c) They'll 
cause violent controversy. 

2. “That, he reflected, kills two birds 
with one stone.” (a) Disposes of the 
opposition; (b) Slaughters the local 
wildlife; (c) Accomplishes more than 
one purpose at a time. 

8. “They look so easy to the green- 
horn!” (a) A high school freshman; 
(b) a novice; (c) a dunce. 


a 
by sum Again! 


ALWAYS say “a hot cup of coffee.” 
My teacher says it’s wrong. What 
do you think? 

C. R., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Some like ‘em hot and some like ‘em 

cold. I like my coffee hot and my cup 

— well, not more than lukewarm. So I 

ask for a cup of hot coffee. In summer 
I ask for a cup or glass of iced coffee. 


In the following sentence, should you 
use a before the word treasurer or is 


one a enough: “They elected a secretary 
and treasurer.” 
P. R., Merigold, Miss. 


~ It all depends on what you want to 


say. (1) They elected a secretary and 
treasurer. (This means that one person 
is serving as both secretary and treas- 
urer of the organization. (2) They 
elected a secretary and a treasurer. 
(There are two people here, dividing 
the job that one person does in the 
first sentence. ) 


What’s wrong with saying: “New 
York has more people than any city in 
the United States”? 

J. V. B., Kellogg, Idaho 

Many people (you, too!) fall into this 
error. Here’s why the sentence is incor- 
rect. You are comparing the population 
of New York with that of the other 
cities in America. When you say “any 
city,” you are including New York be- 
cause New York is one of the cities. 
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You wouldn’t say New York has more 
people than New York! It should be 


said: New York has more people than * 


any other city in the United States. 
* ok 


How do you compare handsome? Do 
you say more handsome or hand- 
somer? 

Ralph G., Brookline, Mass. 

You may compare it in either of two 
ways: (1) handsome, handsomer, hand- 
somest; (2) handsome, more handsome, 
most handsome. 


WORD-OF-THE-MONTH 


FEDERALIZATION is still the Word- 
of-the-Month. In the Nov. 4th issue, 
you broke down the word to make as 
many new words as possible out of it. 
Now follow through by listing syno- 
nyms for the words you culled. By way 
of a starter, fodder is a synonym for 
feed, flying for aerial, menagerie for 


zoo. Just set 


and keep scoring! 
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few minutes after six. Half an hour 

later a boatswain passed the word 
over the public-address system that all 
first-class passengers could call for their 
landing permits at the troop command- 
er’s office and disembark; they were re- 
quested to be back to the ship not later 
than midnight. The passengers — three 
businessmen, seven medical missionar- 
ies and nurses, six Chinese government 
officials, and eighteen men and women 
going@but to China for UNRRA — hur- 
ried, like greedy tourists, to get their 
passes and go ashore. Soon afterward 


transpert. docked at 


‘most of the officers and two-thirds of the 


crew also left the ship on liberty. Near- 
ly all of those who stayed on the ship 
worked in the fueling detail or stood 
watch. 

Just after nine a seaman second class 
stepped from the ladder at hatch num- 
ber six into the portside companion- 
way of “troop officers’ country,” where 
the male passengers had their cabins. 


By John Hersey 
Who took it from the doctor's shoe? 


fair hair and huge blue eyes. His skin 
we. smooth and ruddy. He was dressed 
in dungarees and held a frayed white 
cap in his left hand. 

He walked quickly forward to the 
troop commander’s office, which was at 
the forward end of the companionway. 
He put his hand in and said to the man 
sitting at the middle one of the three 
desks, “Hi, Sarge.” 

The sergeant looked up from Tono- 
Bungay and said, “Hello, Sibly. What 
you know?” 

The sailor said, “Not a thing, not a 
thing.” 

“Take it easy,” the sergeant said, and 
went back to his reading. 

The sailor doubled back and walked 
slowly down the passageway. He looked 
into each doorway as he passed. The 
cabins had no doors, simply curtains, 
most of which were drawn to one side. 
The rooms all seemed to be empty. As 
the sailor walked by the door of the 
next-to-last room, he glanced over. his 
shoulder. There was no one in the 
companionway. 

He ducked into the last room. Its 
light was on and the porthole was open. 
He snapped out the light, hurried to the 
porthole, lifted the heavy circle of 
glass and the black-out flap enough to 
unhook them, eased them down, and 
looped one of the four dogs into place. 
He went back and turned on the light. 

The sailor looked around the room. 
There were nine bunks, in tiers of three. 
Only two were made up with sheets 
and striped blue coverlets. A small 
one-legged table was bolted to the cen- 
ter of the floor. Against the after bulk- 
head ten gear lockers stood, five on 
five. The sailor went to them deliber- 
ately and opened the upper locker on 
the right, nearest one of the made-up 
bunks. On the three shelves he saw 
shirts, underwear, pajamas, socks, and 
handkerchiefs. He ran his hand in on 
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He was a young sailor — short, with 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


JOHN HERSEY (1914- ), has 
lived a life so packed with action 
that no short sketch can do justice to 
it. Born in Tientsin, the son of mis- 
sionaries, he lived in China until he 
was ten. While he was still a student 
at Yale and later Cambridge, he not 
only decided to be a journalist, but to 
pick Time for his starting point. His 
career as a correspondent began in 
1939 when Time sent him to the 
Orient. He stayed there through the 
first years of the war, and wrote his 
first book, Men of Bataan. This was 
followed by Into the Valley, about 
Guadalcanal, which was declared 
“imperative” wartime reading. The 
third book, A Bell for Adano, was 
Hersey’s first venture into fiction. It 


was based on his months in the 
Mediterranean Theatre. The book 
became a best seller overnight, an- 
other “imperative,” and later a play 
and a movie. 

Recently Mr. Hersey has added an 
even more impressive accomplish- 
ment to his list. The New Yorker 
devoted its entire issue of August 31 
to “Hiroshima,” a moving and hor- 
rifyingly real account of the effects 
of the first atomic bomb, told in 
purely human terms. The New 
_ Yorker sold out instantly; news- 
‘papers all over the country have re- 
printed the account; the American 
Broadcasting Co. put it on the air 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club is 
distributing it free to all members in 
order that all may know the danger 
the world now faces. 


each shelf under the clothing. He 
opened the larger of the two drawers at 
the bottom left-hand corner of the 
locker. Inside he saw toilet articles and 
medicines. He picked up some of the 
things and felt them carefully, almost 
caressingly, and put them down again 
—a tube of brushless shaving cream; a 
small bottle of bismuth and paregoric; 
a safety razor: set; a bottle of yellow 
pills marked “One after meals”; a can 
of talcum. 

He shut the drawer and opened the 
shallower one underneath. Papers lay 
in this one. A passport was on top of the 
pile. The sailor picked it up and opened 
it, On the second page he read the 
printed script and typed capitals, “I the 
undersigned, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, hereby re- 
quest all whom it may concern to per- 
mit safely and freely to pass, and in 
case of need to give all lawful aid and 
protection to MATHER WILLARD 
CURTIS, a citizen of the United 
States.” The sailor turned the page over 
and saw a picture of a gaunt face, long 
and thin, with white hair and dark, 
peaked eyebrows. He turned over an- 
other page and read the validation: 
“. . . for China, except Manchuria — 
U.N.R.R.A.” 

He dropped the passport and shut 
the drawer and locker without a sound. 
He went to the door and listened a mo- 
ment behind the curtain. Hearing noth- 
ing, he pushed back the curtain and put 
his head out and looked along the com- 
panionway. It was still empty. 

Hurriedly now he stepped back into 
the room and lifted from the bottom 
bunk of the outboard tier a black com- 
position suitcase with the initials 
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M.W.C, on it. He put the suitcase on 
the table, over some pocket books and 
papers lying there, and opened it. His 
hands darted through the contents; they 
probed corners and ruffled the middle. 
The left hand came up soon, holding a 
gleaming Monel metal fountain pen. 
The sailor lifted the pen and looked 
at it. He hastily dropped the cover of 
the suitcase down without bothering to 
snap the catches, and with both hands 
hoisted the bag horizontally to the bunk 
and flopped it there. He started for the 
door. Then he hesitated and turned. 
He moved a chair up to the table and 
sat down. He pulled the cap off the 
pen and reached for a piece of paper 
with some mimeographing on it. 
Carefully, with regard for the turn 
and flow of the letters, he wrote on 
the margin of the paper his name, 
Charles W. Sibly. The moment he had 
finished he stood up. His face became 
flushed. He leaned over and scratched 
out the name with the pen, back and 
forth, back and forth, until it was near- 
ly all covered: He had started to trem- 
ble and he looked confused. He went 
over to the lockers, opened the one he 
had gone through,-and dropped the pen 
into the upper drawer where the toilet 
articles were. He closed the drawer and 
locker with a fumbling hand, carelessly 
and noisily. He fell on his knees by 
the bunk to the right of the lockers and 
lowered his forehead onto his folded 
hands. 
After a few moments he rose to his 
feet and walked quickly from the room, 
Sometime before eleven o'clock, Dr. 
Curtis boarded the ship and went to 
his cabin. He was a huge man, and his 
face was even more drawn aud tired- 
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looking than the retouched passport 


picture made it seem. During the eve 
ning it had rained, but because he 
had heard that the local taxi drivers 
were unscrupulous, he had walked from 
the bus stop in Panama City to the 


Cathedral, whose bright, altar he had — 


wanted to see, and to his annoyance he 
had been soaked. 

The doctor took off his gray coat and 
was tugging at his tie when he noticed 
that the porthole had been shut. He 
opened it. As he hung his shirt over 
the back of the chair, he distinctlre- 
membered that he had pushed the chair 
over against the lockers to make it 
easier to shine his shoes before he went 
ashore. His roommate had disembarked 
before he had, Someone else must have 
been in the room. 

The doctor looked at his suitcase and 
saw that it had been opened. In a mo- 
ment he was bending over and going 
through the bag where it lay on the 
low bunk. He lifted out some of the 
clothing and a couple of books. Then 
he explored the case as the boy had 
done, only much more clumsily and 
feverishly. It did not take him long to 
realize that the pen, and only the pen, 
was missing. 

In great agitation Dr. Curtis put on 
his shirt and almost ran to the troop 
commander’s office. No one was there; 
the light was out. The doctor hesitated 
in the corridor, considering whether he 
should go at once to find an officer. He 
decided finally to wait until morning. 
He undressed nervously and crawled 
into his bunk. He could not get to 
sleep at first, but lay clearing his throat 
and turning from side to side, and when 
he did doze, he groaned and stirred in 
his ‘sleep. His roommate — the owner, 
before the war, of a hair-net business in 
Shantung—came in drunk after two 
o’clock and woke the doctor with his 
stumbling and happy cursing. The doe- 
tor did not get back to sleep. He arose 
and dressed shortly after five and went 
out on deck. 

The doctor was the first passenger 
to breakfast. He told others at the long 
table, when they came in, that his bag- 
gage had been “lvoted” while he was 
ashore, and warned them that they had 
all better check their possessions. He 
gulped down some coffee and hurried 
to the troop comrmander’s office. The 


’ corpora] on duty told him to report tke 


theft to the ship’s executive officer. The 
doctor hurried forward and found the 
proper office, but a yeoman there said 
that he would not be able to see Mr 
Algwen, the executive = until 
after the eight o'clock repo 


Dr. Curtis went cack to cabin to 
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CONTEST ¢ 

‘ ROYAL CROWN COLA’S CONT , All you have to do is write 

nake it PRIZE . . . $200 in U.S. Savings Bonds 

a 100-word letter on the 

subject: “THE MOST INTERESTING 
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NEXT 80 PRIZES . $2.50 in Records OR YOUTH CENTER!’”’ 
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1ST PRIZE .  Warlitzer K 1015 Phonograph 
(push button, fluorescent lighted 24-record capacity) 
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MAIL YOUR LETTER WITH THIS COUPON 

1 Print your name and address plainly at top of 
Paper. 

2 State your age. 

3 List name of your teen-age club or youth center. 

4 Mail your entry on or before Nov. 30, 1946, to: 


ROYAL CROWN COLA 
DEPT. S2, CONTEST 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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MECHANIZED FARMS 


“TWOULD POISON 
THE EARTH! WOOD {S$ NATURAL, 
/ THIS IRON PLOW i’VE INVENTED BEATS METAL TROUBLES THE SOIL! 
A THE OLD WOODEN PLOUGH BY A 


JUMPIN’ JEHOSAPHAT/ 
OID THE WORK OF A DOZEN MEN 
IN HALF THE TIME. MAYBE THERE 


YOUR NEW FANGLED REAPER 1S SOMETHING TO THESE 
| MACHINES / 


SCARES THE HORSE! 


HERE / THIS BELT WILL CARRY 
THE GRAIN TO US... 


NO MONEY, EH, CYRUS?..1°M 
SUPPOSED TO THROW wy our OF YOUR 


SURE AS OUR NAME’S MARSH | COULD 
D0 TWICE AS MUCH WORK IF | DIDN'T 
HAVE TOHUMP 
MYSELF LIKE A 

HORSESHOE TYING 

UP BUNOLES... 


00 IT WF You MusT, 
SHERIFF, SOMEDAY : WE‘LL BIND THE SHEAVE 
BUY MY HARVESTER... CUT THE GRAIN/., 


ERIFF DID NOT “evict E INVENTOR 


- | 
SEEING HISTORY THROUGH AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS "/ 4 
A FA R NM Ma CH IN R y { 
| WERE MADE IN FARMING. THE SCYIHES AND WOODEN in 
q om Say “a4 |e. 
YEARS OF STRUGGLE AND POVERTY FOLLOWED- “BBY 185i, MeCORMICK'S DREAM CAME TRUE. 
| | | A THOUSAND REAPERS. SEVEN) dow 
TOUCHED, THE SOOTHER IMPORTANT FARM: MACHINERY, 
Text by Emanuel Demby = Drawn by Charles P. Beck 


7 « Well, who doesn’t? But back in the 
days before railroads, your letters would 
have been few and far between. Suppose 
someone 500 miles away wanted to send 
you a four-page letter—it would have cost 
the sender a dollar, and it would have 
taken more than a week to get to you. Your 
letter might have traveled by— 


FY. Today, the Railway Mail Service 
extends to over 42,000 railroad stations in 
the United States. Even when a train 
rushes past a station without stopping, a 
metal arm reaches out and sweeps in a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. 


= a “postrider,”” who car- 
ried the mail on horseback, or 


by a stage-coach, struggling And once inside the mail car— 
over muddy roads. But in 1830, 
exciting news spread up and 


down the nation— 


sorted for quick delivery. 
And because letters are 
carried so cheaply by 
train, the Post Office 
Department has surplus 
earnings on first class 
mail to help provide 
other valuable postal ser- 
vices. More than 90% 
of all U.S. mail travels 
by rail— another example of how railroads serve the public. 


958 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


“The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS: State 


&. —the first railroad tein had run in America! Be- [ QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and 
fore long, mail was carried on railroad cars—service was ner' Answers. Write for your copy of this 
speeded up—costs were cut—and by 1851 it cost only booklet. 

three cents to mail a half-ounce letter! soll oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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The Pen 
(Continued) 

wait. He sat down at the table and 
tried to read. In a few minutes his 
restless eyes were caught by the blue 
splotch on the margin of the mimeo- 
graphed sheet. He picked up the paper 
excitedly and held it up to the wash- 
basin, light. He could make out, at one 
end, the shape of a capital C, and at the 
other the downward loop of a g or a 
y. He was unable to wait any longer, 
and he strode, haggard but triumphant, 
with the paper in his hand, to the ex- 
ecutive officer's room. A few minutes 
later a young lieutenant commander 
came in whistling. 

The doctor stood up and announced 
in a deep voice, “I am Dr, Mather 
Curtis, one of the first-class passen- 
gers.” : 

“Pleased to meet you, sir,” the officer 
said. “What can I do for you?” 

“Young man, I’m afraid you have a 
criminal on board.” 

The officer sighed. “Somebody been 
in your compartment?” 

“Someone has stoler my fountain 
pen, I had just purchased it. It was 
one of the new sort which you needn’t 
refill for two years or more. I’m going 
to need that pen. I am being sent into 
the interior of China to work, where ink 
must be scarce. I expect you to search 
every corner of this ship, if necessary, 
and find it.” 


Tue young lieutenant commander 
burst out suddenly: “You passengers 
give us nothing but trouble. Why don’t 


they give us troops? Doctor, at your. 


age you ought to know enough to latch 
onto your gear.” 

The doctor put forward the mimeo- 
graphed paper and said, “This may sim- 
plify your problem. The intruder was 
foolish enough to try out the pen before 
he left the room.” 

Algwen looked at the blotch. He 
called over his yeoman and asked if he 
could make anything of it. The yeoman 
held the paper up to the porthole. “It’s 
my guess it’s Sibly,” he said. 

“Not him again,” the exec said. He 
picked up his phone, dialed a number, 
and asked the man who answered to 
come up right away. In a short time an 
elderly lieutenant junior grade came in, 
a man in his fifties with the unmistak- 
able, bitter look of a man long in the 
Navy and just recently up from the 
ranks. 

“Pat,” Algwen said, “looks like Sib- 
ly’s been in troop officers’ quarters 
again. This gent had a pen snitched last 
night and whoever did it left this.” He 
handed the j.g. the paper. “Will you 
look into it, please?” 


The j.g. looked at the scribbled spot 
and said, “Sibly’s been getting along 
pretty good lately.” He turned to the 
doctor and said, “What’s your name, 
sir?” 

“Curtis, Dr. Curtis.” 

“O.K., Doctor, I'll let you know if I 
find out anything.” 

When the doctor had left, the j.g. got 
out Sibly’s service record and looked 
at the allotment signature and then at 


_the blotch on the mimeographed sheet. 


He took the paper and the record and 
went below to sick bay and sought out 
the chief pharmacist’s mate, a man as 
old and wise and sour in the Navy as 
himself. Together they went through a 
pretense of examining the signature — 
looking at it through a magnifying 
glass, laying it on the X-ray reading 
lamp, even peering at it through the 
lowest power of a microscope — though 
it was obvious all along who had writ- 
ten his name on the paper. 

“That’s not Sibly,” said the chief, 
realizing that the j.g. was distressed. 
“Hell, that’s no y. That’s a g right there 
on the end.” 

“It is Sibly, Brewster —you know it’s 


Sibly.” 


Finally, over the microscope, in which 
he could see nothing but fragments of 
pen strokes, the chief said, “Yep, guess 
that’s Sibly all right.”. 

“Tll have to have a talk with him,” 
the old j.g. said. : 

Dr. Curtis spent an uneasy day. 
While the ship moved through the 
ground swell and the rain off Panama, 
he sat on the superstructure deck tell- 
ing people to look through their lug- 
gage. In midafternoon he jumped up 
when he heard an announcement over 
the public-address system. “Now hear 
this: Dr. Curtis, lay up to the ward- 
room, Dr. Curtis, lay up to the ward- 
room.” 

The j.g. was waiting for him. He said, 
“Come over here, sir, and let’s sit down 
where this fan’ll blow on us. Cup of 
coffee?” 

“No, ‘thank you,” the doctor said, 
with a rising inflection of the “no” 
which made it clear that coffee was not 
one of his habits. 

“Too bad to get all this rain,” the 
j.g. said. “They tell me this is the rainy 
season down along this part.” 

“What about my pen?” the doctor 
asked abruptly. 

The j.g. got up and went over to pour 
himself a cup of coffee. When he sat 
down again he said, “Doctor, I want to 
give you some background on this 
Sibly. I got to tell you he’s had a little 
trouble in the past. Seems to an_out- 
sider like he’s got light fingers or some- 
thing like that. He’s been in the officers’ 
room before, and he’s tak ings out 
of those rooms.” 


The doctor gave a kind of snort, as if 
the case were closed. 

“But you got to understand abouf 
him. He’s all right, he has possibilities, 
I look at it that he can’t help himself. 
His family was real poor in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, real poor from what I 
understand. And then they died while 
he was still young. He’s had it ex- 
tremely difficult for a young boy.” 

“But, my goodness, you've got a con- 
firmed criminal on your ship.” 

“He’s not what I would call a crim 
inal, Doctor, In fact, he’s improving in 
his attitude and work.” 

The j.g. sipped his coffee. “Sure you 
won't have some?” he asked. The doe 
tor shook his head. 

“Tve had a talk with Sibly,” the j.g. 
said. “The first thing I said was: ‘Now 
have you been in those troop officers’ 
quarters again?’ He told me right off, 
he said, ‘Yes, sir, I been there.’ You see, 
he’s honest and fair and square with 
me. So I asked him what he took this 
time and he swore to me he didn’t take 


a thing. I don’t know you very good, 


sir, but I do know him, and I’m in- 
clined to believe him. I’m not going to 
press it any more on him.” 


Tae doctor was astonished. “But he 
signed his name with the pen.” ‘ 


“If he says he didn’t take it, then” 


I’m going to believe him.” 

The doctor said, “I demand the right 
to interrogate this sailor.” 

“I'm afraid that won’t be possible, 
sir. If I was to let you talk to Sibly 


without any better evidence, I'd be if” 


trouble, I'd like as not wind up if 
Portsmouth Naval Prison, instead of 
him. I’m in the Navy, sir. I’ve got no 
legal right to let you question him.” 


The doctor’s lips drew tight. He 


stood up. “I shall go to the captain,” he 
said. 

“Go ahead, mister,” the j.g. said, 
shrugging his shgulders. He had been in 
the service a long, long time, through 


.many humiliations. He got up and left 


the wardroom. 

Shaking and red and more gaunt 
than ever, the doctor went out on deck 
and forward toward the bridge. At the 
top of the first ladder a Marine cor- 
poral stopped him. 

Dr. Curtis said, “I want to see the 


_captain.” 


“He don’t like strangers waltzing 
around up here, not unless they been 
invited.” 

“This concerns a member of his 
crew.” 

“You better get an invitation. I'd just 
get my tail chewed if I was to let you 
come up here. I suggest you go see the 
exec. : 

(Continued on page 3*) 
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Learn the Secrets 


of Championship Basketball! 


Adolph Rupp, Coach of Conference 
Champs, Gives You the Inside Facts! 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW 1946 REVISED 
EDITION NOW! 


WITH ONE QUAKER OATS OR 
MOTHER’S OATS TRADE MARK 


By ADOLPH RUPP, Head Basketball Coach at University of Kentucky, with a special section on Girls’ Basketball 
by Grace P: Boyce, Hunter College Coach 


*EASY TO UNDERSTAND DIAGRAMS HELP IMPROVE YOUR SKILL IN 
WINNING BASKETBALL PLAYS. 


* VALUABLE ADVICE ON PASSING, SHOOTING, STRATEGY AND DEFENSE. 


"SPECIAL SECTION ON SOUND TRAINING AND CONDITIONING BY 
DR. H. C. CARLSON, BASKETBALL COACH, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
| Box Q, Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the new 1946 revised 
booklet, “How To Play Winning Basket- 
ball.” I enclose trade mark from a pack- 
age of Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats. 


Want to develop your basketball skill with real champion- 

ip know-how? Then don’t miss this terrific new revised 
32-page booklet by Adolph Rupp, famous coach of con- 
ference champs. Reveals secrets in strategy .. . exposes win- 
ning basketball plays! All important action diagrammed 
and discussed. Yours now if you act at once. SEND NO 
MONEY! gen enclose one Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats 


trade mark with coupon and mail today! | Name 
_ And boys, girls! idelp maintain top vitality so necessary 
in basketball and all sports this really enjoyable way: oa ] Address 
breakfast on hot, delicious Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats! Quaker ay 
Famous coaches and real authorities agree that oatmeal is pe ores : 
Bthe best cereal-way to get stamina, energy, vitality and ane = State... 
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HIS is football weather. Most teams 

are getting ready for their “big 
game.” In a week ‘or so, everybody 
will be picking all-America teams. 

But I want to write about an old- 
time baseball player. His name is Wal- 
ter Johnson. As I write this, he lies. 
dying in a hospital in Washington, D. C. 
The doctors say his case is hopeless. 
They expect him to pass away any day. 

The doctors said the same thing 
months ago. And the tall, tired ex-ball 
player keeps fooling them. He hasn’t a 
chance, but he keeps pushing Death 
away from the plate. 

Most of you sports fans may never 
have heard of Walter Johnson. He 
pitched his last strike in 1927. But go 
to the record book and you'll find him. 
You'll find him in a blaze of records. 

But records are made of hard stuff 
— just little black and white numbers. 
And Walter Johnson meant more to 
baseball than that. He represented 
everything that is good and clean and 
fine in the game. 

A lean, rawboned farmer out of Hum- 
boldt, Kansas, Walter Johnson arrived 
in Washington, D. C., in 1907. He 
stood 6 feet, 1 inch tall, weighed 200 
pounds, and was just 20 years old. He 
could pitch a baseball faster than any 
human had before him. 


“The Big Train’ 


The manager of the Senators liked 


his looks. He gave Walter a uniform 
and a regular locker in the dressing 
room, That’s how it started. That was 
the beginning of a 21-year career in 
baseball — all spent with the same club. 


Walter never pitched a ball for an- 


other team. Five presidents passed 
through the White House and Walter 
kept pitching his heart out for his club. 


The Senators were a joke. For 17 


years Walter toiled for a team that 
nearly always wound up near the cel- 
lar.. Yet, in this time, he established 
himself as the greatest pitcher in base- 
ball. They called him “The Big Train” 
because his fast ball traveled faster 
than a steam engine. : 


Pitchers who win 20 games a season 


are looked upon as great men. Yet 
Waltet, pitching for a joke team, won 
20 or more games 10 years in a row! 


Do you know anything about earned- 


run averages? This is the true test of a 
pitcher — how many runs the opponents 


COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE 
Famous Cough Drop Formula | 


_..Go after those offensive minor 
coughs at the very first scratchy “tickle.” Get 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops, a scientific pre- 
‘scription-type formula of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients used for years by the medical profession. 

They bring quick, long-lasting relief 3 impor- 
tant ways: 1. Ease throat tickle. 2. Soothe dry 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 

No narcotics. Let children enjoy them freely. 
Now in greatest demand of whole 99 year his- 
tory. Buy 2 packs today; one for pocket, one for 
bedside if night coughs strike. 

Use Smith Brothers Menthol Cough Drops for stuffy nose 


RELIEVES COUGHS 3 WAYS 


*due to colds or smoking 
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average off him per game. Artything 
under 3.3 runs per game is considered 
exceptional. From 1913 through 1919, 
Walter’s earned-run average read as 
follows: 1.14, 1.71, 1.55, 1.89, 2.3, 1.98 


and 1.49! 


During his career he fanned mor 


batters than any pitcher in history. 


Washington loved him. Not only be. 
cause he was a great pitcher, but be 


cause he was a great man — modest, 


quiet, and gentle. Despite the bad 


teams behind him, he never let up o 


his job. He pitched every game @ 


though the pennant hinged on it. 

In 1920 Walter began to lose his 
stuff. He was now 33 — old as players 
go. And he had never pitched in a 
world series. That was the one thing he 


_ wanted, It was also what every base- 


ball fan prayed he would get. 

In 1924 it happened. Washington 
won the pennant! The idol of baseball, 
at the age of ,37, was to pitch ina 
world series! 

But Walter was almost done as a 
pitcher. He started two games and lost 
both. Then came the seventh and de 
ciding game. With the score tied, 3-3, 
in the ninth inning, Walter strode in as 
a relief pitcher. 

For four innings he pumped his arm 
with every ounce of strength and cum 
ning he could muster — and sent the 
N. Y. Giants down swinging. In the 
12th inning the Senators scored a run 
—and the kingdom of baseball heaven 
opened wide for Walter Johnson. 

As the winning run crossed the plate, 
the thousands of fans went mad with 
joy. They cheered hysterically as they 
rushed toward the Washington bench. 
They wept—they tossed scorecards, 
hats, newspapers into the air. 

They rushed at Johnson, slapped him 
on the back, wrung his hand, hugged 
him, For a half hour they remained in 
front of the stands and cheered their 
idol to the echo. 

Johnson stood there, crying quietly. 
The same, nice, wonderful guy. A little 
more gray in his hair, a few more lines 
in his gentle face. But the same wor 
derful guy who arrived in Washington 
18 years before with a little cardboard 
suitcase in his hand and his wrists stick 
ing out of his coat sleeves. 

Now he lies dead or dying in a Wash- 
ington hospital. Do you see why I had 
to write about him? I once saw him 
pitch. 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editote 
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The Pen. 
(Concluded) 


The doctor went to Mr. Algwen’s of- 
fice again, but the executive officer said 
that the matter was in Lieutenant Tay- 
lors hands, and if Lieutenant Taylor 
had decided that Sibly was innocent, 
that was that. “These things happen on 
a ship,” he said. 

The doctor went to his cabin and 
lay down to rest. 


Late that afternoon Dr. Curtis got 
up and prepared to shave. He had been 
too distracted to shave in the morning. 
He took off his shirt, and as he 
wrapped a Navy towel around his 
waist, it occurred to him for the first 
time that he had forgotten to bring any 
towels along in his baggage for China. 
He went over to his locker, opened the 
door and the upper drawer, and 
reached in for his shaving things — and 
found his pen. 

He hid the pen in a shoe at the bot- 
tom of his suitcase. He did not tell the 
other passengers he had found it. Twice, 
in the following days, he ostentatiously 


borrowed a pen. For the remainder of | 


the trip, he avoided the executive officer 
and Lieutenant Taylor. But one after- 
noon on the superstructure deck he 
bumped into the Marine corporal who 
had stopped him at the bridge, and the 
Marine asked, “Did you get to see the 
old man?” - 

“Yes, thank you. Thank you very 
much,” the doctor said, and walked 
along clearing his throat. 


SEVERAL days out from Panama, 
Sibly went to Lieutenant Taylor’s room 
and said, “Could I talk with you a 
minute, sir?” 

The j.g. went out on deck with 
Sibly. 

“Sir,” Sibly said, “it’s been bothering 
me. I didn’t tell you the whole thing 
about going into troop officers’ quarters 
the other night. I thought I ought to 
tell you. I did lay my hands on a foun- 
tain pen. I even wrote with it.” 

“I know, son.” The j.g. took the 
mimeographed sheet out of his pocket 
and gave it to the sailor. Sibly crumpled 
the paper and dropped it overboard. 

“I thought I ought to tell you,” Sibly 
went on, “I wanted very bad to take 
that pen out of there and keep it. I 
did want to walk out with it. It was 
funny, I wrote my name, see, then I 
got disgusted with myself. Soon as I 
saw my own name I was disgusted, so 
I put it back. I been worrying about 
it.” 


“That's all right, Sibly,” the j.g. said. 
‘Just don’t think about it. Think about 
fomething else. Keep your mind on your’ 


work, or read a book or something 
like that.” : 

“I don’t want the pen,” Sibly said. 
“I got no use for a pen.” 

When Dr. Curtis disembarked at 
Shanghai, he took every precaution to 
keep his baggage about him, because 
he had heard that the Chinese were un- 
trustworthy scoundrels. At the Palace 


Hotel he did not unpack his suitcase, 


but kept it locked and only went into 
it for things as he needed them. Before 
he washed up for lunch, he unlocked 
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it, reached in, and pulled out a towel 
marked in large blue letters U.S.N. 
About an hour later, after lunch, pre- 
paring to write a letter home, he un- 
locked the bag again and groped to the 
bottom of the case and put fingers in- 
side both shoes and felt in all the cor- 
ners, but his new fountain pen was 
gone. 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, 
copyright, 1946, with permission of the 
author. 


FROM THE FAR CORNERS OF THE 


iF YOU HAD X-RAY EYES 


and could loak through the shiny black 
case of your dial telephone, you would see 
433 parts made from a surprising variety 
of materials gathered from the near and 
far corners of the earth. 


EVEN COAL 


mined far below the earth’s surface; car- 
nauba wax, scraped from the leaves of 
Brazilian palm trees; and asphalt, dug 
from strange “lakes” in Venezuela, contrib- 
ute qualities that are essential to certain 


parts of your telephone. 


PRECIOUS PLATINUM 
washed from muddy Colombian streams by 
dark-skinned natives—sparkling mica from 
the dense interior of India—silver-white 
antimony from China‘’s mountain mines— 
these are but a few of nearly forty raw 
materials used in making modern commu- 
nications equipment. 


Raw materials coming from practically everywhere in the world help the 
telephone company give you and your family the finest telephone instru- 
ments and the best telephone service to be found anywhere in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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AMERICA’S 
LARGEST 

_ FOUNTAIN PEN 

| MANUFACTURER 


OTHER 
WEAREVER MODELS: 
WEAREVER zene | 
PEN $1.95 » SET $2.75 
WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
PEN $2.75 » SET $3.75. 


iy AY DEPARTMENT, CHAIN 

AND STATIONERY STORES: 
camo Kann, north Boren 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Offa 


AM SESSION salutes two schools, in 

particular, this week: West High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. and Winfield (Kan.) 
High. The “pet peeves in dating” sub- 
mitted by students in Miss Wanda Or- 
ton’s classes at West and Miss Lucy 
Headrick’s classes at Winfield High 
were so well expressed — in many 
eases, cleverly worded — that their con- 
tributions deserve most of the space in 
this Jam Session. 
_ The funny thing about “pet peeves 
in dating” is that both girls and boys 
usually rate lack, of conversational 
ability as their No. 1 Peeve. But the 
complaints are divided between “they 
talk too much” and “they won’t talk at 
all.” Evidently that happy medium of 
a two-way, fifty-fifty conversation is 
hard to find! ; 


TODAY’S QUESTION 
What Are Your Pet Peeves in Dating? 


The following are opinions of stu- 
dents at West High, Minneapolis, Minn.: 


A silent date! What could be worse? 
He’s probably the noisiest man alive 
until he dates me; then silence. The 
strong, silent type may be all right, 
but Ill take more strength and less 
silence, 3 

Barbara Robinson 


The girl with the closed mouth is my 
pet peeve. Whenever her date ventures 
a few words, her face becomes blanker 
than before. When he finishes the ques- 
tion or comment, she mumbles ugh, uh, 
or an occasional oh, then shuts up like 
aclam. 

Tom Carlson 


The music’s groovy, the world looks 
bright, and you're dancing with the 
moon .. . then the voice in your ear: 
“Say, whadja get for the fourth an- 
swer in geometry today?” 

Lela Perth 


A little lipstick is okay but when 
girls’ lips look as if they have a half- 
inch coating of -strawberry jam, that’s 
too thick! 

Jack Rowett 


My pet peeve in dating is the char- 
acter who not only packs up his 
troubles in his old kit bag, but brings 
the bag along with him. I’m no Sun- 
shine Sue but I like to think that a 
date with me isn’t a trip to a psychi- 


atrist. 
Diane Davies 


Other pet peeves high on the list are 
late arrivals for dates, girls who use 
too much makeup or too much junk 
jewelry (this from boys), and boys who 
seem to think that every date is an ex 


,euse for smooching (this from girls), 


The question for the next Jam Ses 
sion will be: WHAT IS YOUR IDFAL 
TEACHER? Name the qualities, per 
sonal characteristics, and abilities you 
think an ideal teacher should have, 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than November 22nd to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you 
do not wish your name _ published, 
please say so, but all letters must he 
signed with name and school address 
in order to be eligible for publication 
on this page. — Gay Head. 


When my so-called Romeo comes 
shuffling up the walk an hour late and 
explains that he had a “flat,” it doesn't 
make a hit with me. Is that nickel s 
precious that he couldn’t have called 
up and explained? 

Kay Rogers 


It’s okay for grass chewing “bossies” 
to carry a gong, but who wants to date 
a cow—or a girl who wears a con 
glomeration of bells, hearts, and ten 
names to a wrist? I like the sweet, si- 


lent type. 
Phil Lenox 


You spend a whole day pressing your 
dress, shampooing and setting your 
hair, etc. When your date arrives, he 
looks as if he’d just crawled out from 
under his jaloppy! 

Barbara Brachlow 


When I take a girl out to dinner, I 
like to see that she gets a]l she wants to 
eat. But, golly, usually she orders 4 
nice meal and tzkes two or three bites 
—then stirs up the rest of it. She not 
only wastes food but the poor guy’ 


Jerry Wilsos 
ery 


The character I dislike most is the 
one who asks you to go to a dance (be 
cause his g.f. is going with someone 
else), then leaves you at the door to go 
in rapid pursuit of her all evening. 

‘ Margaret Patric 


I rush around, getting ready for af 
eight-thirty date. I’m ready but a little 
worn out. Then I sit down to (you've 

it!) wait — wait — wait. 
) 
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The following are opinions of stu- 
dents at Winfield (Kan.) Senior High: 


My pet peeve in dating is the girl 
who has absolutely nothing to say. 
Equally disturbing, however, is the one 
who is constantly jabbering about noth- 
ing in particular, everything in general, 
Why can’t they carry on a normal con- 


yersation? 
Bill Watts 


If it’s my fate to rate a date 
Who enjoys talking of other boys, 
I'd like to state she'll never rate 
Another date. 

Bob Jones 


My pet peeve is a boy who sees 
some girl he used to go with, so he 
stops and chats with her about the good 
times they’ve had. I wonder what he'd 
think if I told him about all my past 
dates??? 

Johnelene Norris 


I sit in the living room for a half- 
hour thinking that if it’s taking her so 
long to get ready, she ought to look 
pretty nice. When she finally comes in, 
she’s wearing rivet pants rolled up to 
her knees and .a long-tailed shirt. 

Boyd Leftwich 


My boy’ friend tells my father all 
about sports, then when I ask him about 
the one’s he’s interested in, he says, 
‘You wouldn’t understand if I told 
you!” 

Virginia Cox 


Ican’t seem to keep my mind on one 


girl at a time; 
I have to see what others I can. 
find. 
And when I find the girl who’s “just the 
one,” 
She’s “just the” who has another 
“one.” 


Melvin Stout 


My pet peeve is the girl who won't 
say where she wants to go or what she 
wants to do. When you ask her some- 
thing, she says, “Oh, I don’t know” or 
‘T don’t care” or “Oh, just anything.” 

Eugene Linscott 


When a = asks me what I want to 
do, instead of planning it himself, I’m 
peeved. After all, he may not get paid 
until the end of the week. How’s the 
girl to know? 

Jane Majors 


The current b.f. arrives at eight 
With no excuse for being late. 
He seems to think that a hurried “Hi” 
Will make him still my No. 1 Guy! 
Donna Alley 


He doesn’t have to be a glorious Apollo, 
But if*the’s handsome, must his head 
be hollow? 


No fingernails in mourning, please, no 
hair dripping with “goo”; 
Just clean, neat, polite, and kind — 
he'll do. 


Joan Fennema 


I hate a date who's always late — 
This habit I'll never appreciate, 
Also the guy who talks of former 

- “flames,” 
But always dislikes to mention their 
names. 
Instead of the “wolfman” who wants to 
“neck,” 
I'll take a fellow who gives-me re- 
spect. 
Dolores Farley 
Muldoon H. S., Rockford, il. 


When in the drugstore he asks me 
what I’d ‘like to~ order, I remember his 
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pocketbook and meekly say, “A coke, 
please.” Then he orders a double malt 
or a marshmallow sundae for himself! 


A Girl 
Kennett (Mo.) H. S. 


When asked for a suggestion as to what 
to do, 
They shrug their shoulders and say, 
“It’s up to you!” 

But when he parks his little flivver 
Down by the moonlit river, 

You have to make him believe 
That he’s only your pet — peeve! 


When you ask a girl for a date it 
seems as if she has to ask every other 
girl in school before she can say yes or 
no 


Lawrence Bean 


How to be a sensation with your inspiration 


1. You've been practicing for the Variety 
Show. Because there’s a smooth Blonde 
accompanying you, your heart’s really in 
that love song. For tryouts you arrive 
looking trim in an Arrow Trio: eye-catch- 
ing Shirt, Tie, and Hendkerchiet. 


3. A loud-speaker mike? You didn’t 
realize all those people would be listen- 
ing! The Blonde sounds your cue and you 
give out a flat yodel. Your big chance is 
muffed. The only note of harmony is your 
Arrow Tie and matching Handkerchief. 


2. While warming up your vocal cords, 
you detect a melting lookin The Blonde’s 
eyes. You’re not swoon bait, so the de- 
frosting must be due to your handsome 
Arrow Shirt, Mitoga cut to fit. (Sanfor- 
ized-labeled for shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Though you’re not a famous groaner, 


The Blonde likes the way you warble to 
her, exclusively. MORAL: When “sweet_ 
and low” you can’t croon, Arrow helps 
put a heart in tune. Make Arrow your 
theme song! Cluett, Peabody & Co,, Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear + Handkerchiefs + Sports Shirts 
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HANOY HELPER'S 


J INGLE W. mes in 
QUIZ N26 


squares; 
What sticks to 
glass or 
earthenwares, 
Or even metal 
in a pinch; 


GUMMED LABELS 


Stationery Departments Averywhere 


Sell your School Classmates the best 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in ‘he 
country. west prices ever offered. We 
highest commissions. Monthly 


Your cards 
Write CRAFT-CARD $' 1ALTI 
rah 30, Pa. 
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MARGIE (20th Century-Fox. Pro- 
WM duced by Walter Morosco. Di- 
rected by Henry King.) 


Within the last few years movie pro- 
ducers, as~well as fashion designers, 
have become very much aware of their 
high school audience. this techni- 
color comedy preducer Morosco bends 
over backwards trying to please you. 
Despite a rather silly plot that hinges 
on the heroine’s losing her bloomers 
three times, Margie does catch the flavor 
of high school life. © 

Scenes in the lunch room, at the 
senior prorh, at the ice skating rink, 
and at a school debate are right out of 
the life of the modern high school stu- 
dent. And these scenes are the most 
successful part of the film. 

But they don’t exactly jive with the 
story, supposedly a period tale of 1928, 
Along with a 1928 auto and coonskin 
coats, we see a modern lunch room and 
modern skating costumes. The chic at- 
tire of Marybelle, belle of the class, 
would startle mothers even in 1946! 
And it’s misplaced alongside the black 
stockinged, fancy bloomered get-up of 
pigtailed heroine Margie (Jeanne 
Crain). 

The story is a series of episodes about 
the ups and downs of Margie’s date 
life. Atthough her grandmother messes 
up her senior prom date pretty 
thoroughly, Margie manages to catch 
and marry the Prince Charming of 
Central High. The P.C., an attractive 
young French professor, is played by 
Glenn Langan, who is more of a hand- 
some fellow than an actor. 

Two more convincing characters are 
Marybelle, played by a 18-year-old new- 
comer to the screen, Barbara Lawrence, 
and the Romeo of the class, played by 
18-year-old Conrad Janis. Along with 
Jeanne Crain, they carry off the film as 
average entertainment — with a guaran- 
teed laugh every time the elastic in 
Margie’s bloomers gives way. 


THE DARK MIRROR (Universal- 
International. Production by 
Nunnally Johnson. Directed by 
Robert Siodmak.) 


With Danny Kaye (Wonder Man) 
and Bette Davis ‘(A Stolen Life) set- 
ting the pave, it seemg that any star 


++Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. “So-so 


Jeanne Crain, Conrac Janis, and 
Barbara Lawrence in film, Margie. 


worth his salt will sooner or later get a 
chance to strut: his stuff as twins. Olivia 
de Havilland is the lady currently sin- 
gled out for such an honor. 

Olivia herself isn’t too hard to take 
in a double dose, but the script of The 
Dark Mirror shows too obviously its 
“slick magazine” origin. 

This “twin tale” is another of those 
psychological dramas for which Holly- 
wood seems to have gone overboard. 
The complications go something like 
this: A murder is committed; wit 
nesses positively identify the girl seen 
leaving the victim’s apartment; all is 
peachy until the police discover there 
are two ladies of identical appearance 
(Olivia and Olivia); one of the girl 
has an airtight alibi. The problem és 
to determine which gal was walking ip 
the park and which gal was at the 
scene of the murder. The girls wont 
tell. The police can’t arrest both, since 
it’s illegal to arrest someone without 
proof. 

The police give up. By this time 
you'll have figured out which is the 
bad twin and which is a nice girl- 
but that’s not the point. ‘ 

The point is that psychology is 4 
very clever science. As the police-make 
their exit, a young psychiatrist (Lew 
Ayres) takes over. He gives the unsus 
pecting girls a series of personality tests 
to determine which one would have 
been capable of murder, Here youll 
witness a brief run-through of testing 
techniques: the ink blot test, the free 
association test, the lie detector, ett 

We didn’t find much suspense # 
this business, but if you like things done 
with mirrors, The Dark Mirror may 
your style. « 
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WORLD FOLKWAYS 


Your Money. Good. HF Best. 


SYMPHONY 


++ #Haydn’s Symphony No. 97 in 
C Major (Victor). Sir Thomas Beecham 
and London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
This brilliant rendition of Haydn’s No. 
97 surpasses even Victor’s fine Tosca- 
nini recording of his No. 98 last year. 
To our mind the No. 97 is a more ex- 
Giting composition than Haydn’s more 
frequently performed Clock Symphony 
(No. 94) or the Surprise Symphony 
(No. 101). Beecham, bne of today’s best 
Haydn interpreters, draws from his or- 
chestra a flawless performance. 


#2#2#Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 in 
€ Minor (Columbia). Artur Rodzinski 
and N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra. This favorite among sympho- 
nies has been recorded by all of the 
“big boys” — Toscanini, Weingartner, 
and Stokowski. But we’ve never heard 
a Brahms’ First recording better than 
this Rodzinski issue. A clear recording, 
and the orchestra performs with drama. 


D I SC records 


Authentic 
AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC 


Have happy hours with friends. Express and 
your every mood. Enjoy DISC‘s 
different recordings of America’s favorite 
folk songs and singers . . . great blues 
artists . . . Calypsonians . . . square dance 
topnotchers . . . and basic, creative jazzmen. 
DISC’s new and unusual record catdlog 
mailed to you, to your. club or class, on 
request. Write: 


DIS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ON RECORDS” 


JAZZ, POP, SWING 


#+#H#Fan It (Columbia). Woody 
Herman and Orch, Woody and his 
Woodchoppers turn out another terrific 
record featuring Bill Harris on trom- 
bone, and Red Norvo. Vocal by Woody, 
but the disc is really instrumental. The 
turnover, #Blowin’ Up a Storm 
(with full orchestra), shows what hap- 
pens when the brass section takes over. 
That’s Flip Phillips on tenor. 

Easy and Fridr Rock 
( ia). Harry and Orch. 
On Easy James departs from his usual 
style with interesting results. Shades of 
Woody Herman and Roy Eldridge in 
this. Friar Rock is more in the usual 
James’ vein and contains some of his 
finest horn-playing in a long time. 

##And Then It’s Heaven (Colum- 
bia). Harry James and Orch. Excellent 
arrangement of a good song, spotting 
James. And to our surprise, a fine use 
of fiddles. The backing, #1 Guess I 
Expected Too Much, lives up to its 
title. 

H##+#Five Minutes More and 
#+Ht#How Cute You Can Be (Co- 
lumbia). A top-notch Sinatra platter 
that shows off Alex Stordahl’s fine play- 
ing to good advantage. 

Mg Do You Love, I Hope (Co- 

lumbia). Elliot Lawrence and Orch. A 
perky song, well arranged, with cute 
lyrics. #1 Know, on the flipover, drags. 

#Blue Love and +The Old Home 
(Columbia). Texas Ruby with Curly 
Fox and his Foxhunters. “Westerns” 
featuring a sick calf who goes by the 


{1 name of Texas Ruby. 


FOLK MUSIC 


##Spirituals (Disc). The Thrasher 
Wonders and the Two Gospel Boys. 
Most of the spirituals heard at concerts 
have a carefully arranged harmony 
quite different i the spontaneous 
harmony that comes out of real Negro 
church meetings. This album rings true; 
these are real Negro spirituals. There is 
nothing formalized about the singers’ 
easy, but powerful, handling of six 
songs. Four of the songs (Motherless 
Child, Jonah, Blind Old Barnabas, Jesus 
I Love You) are sung by Alabama’s 
Thrasher Wonders. The- Thrashers are 
all young singers, the oldest being 17. 
The Two Gospel Keys, who sing Char- 
ity and I Love Traveling, average an 
age of 62 years. 


THE PEN 


| for Easier Writing 


When your fountain pen point is 
to the way you write, you'll 
find that it’s actually fun to write. 


Smooth, quick-starting Esterbrook 
fountain pen points are made in a 
wide variety of styles to give you the 
right point for the way you write. 
All Renew-Points fit any Esterbrook _ 


Fountain Pen. Complete pen $1.50 
up. New Renew-Points 25c, 75c each. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Tororto, Canada 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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HOW TO WIN 
MEDALS FOR 


No sport has such a wide variety of unique 
and distinctive awards as does rifle shooting 
—gold, silver and bronze medals and lapel 
pins, two- three- and four-colored brassards, 
engraved diplomas and certificates, a whole 
series of special decorations and bars. 

. Let us tell you how easy it is to enjoy the 
thrill of wearing one or more of these dis- 
tinguished awards. 

Just ask for 

“Medals for Merit” booklet! 


NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 


1615 Rhode Island Ave., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Here’s the 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s the kind of dictionary you've al- 
ways wanted to own — and here’s your 
chance to get it practically for the ask- 
ing! It’s a big up-to-date Webster Dic- 
tionary, containing 378 pages, 22,000 
definitions, and 12 special sections that 
are chock-full of interesting material, in- 
cluding a digest of military and naval 
facts. Just send 15c and one empty 10c 
Planters Mixed Nuts bag to PLANT- 
ERS, Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent to you promptly. 


Simple! 
Flora: “What’s the difference between 
ammonia and pneumonia?” 
Dora: “Why, ammonia comes in bot- 


tles and pneumonia comes in chests.” 
Torch 


Housing Problems 
With homes as scarce as they are, 
real-estate dealers are nearly as frus- 
trated as their customers. However, one 
West Coast office must be taking it 
philosophically. Its name: Grin & Bar- 
rett. 


* This Week 


Freedom of Speech 

This story was related shortly before 
the beginning of World War II. A Swiss 
and a Nazi sat fishing on opposite banks 
of a little stream on the Swiss frontier. 
The Swiss had a nice string of fish 
while the German had none. 

“Why is it you have such good luck? 
I have not had a bite. Aren’t we using 
the same bait?” called the German. 

“Well,” said the Swiss, “the fish over 
here aren't afraid to open their 
mouths.” 

School Activities 
Sold! 

“I wish to announce,” the speaker 
paused to say, “that a gentleman here 
has had the misfortune to lose a wallet 
containing $500. He tells me that a 
reward of $25 will be given to any one 
returning it.” 

After a silence a man in the crowd 
shouted, “I'll give $30!” ( 

School Activities 
The Old, Familiar Names 

“What's your name?” the store man- 

ager asked the young applicant for a 


_job recently. 


“Ford,” replied the lad. 
“And your first name?” 
“Henry.” 
“Henry Ford, eh?” remarked the 
manager. “That’s a pretty well known 
name.” 

“It ought to be,” replied the lad. 
“I’ve been delivering groceries around 


here for two years now.” 
The Texas Outlook 


Who’s Speaking 

HOLLYWOOD. — James D. Wolfe, 
desk officer at the police station here, 
says he wondered why some women 
hang up when he answers the phone, 
Then he discovered he had been an- 
nouncing, without much pause between 
the words: “Hollywood — Wolfe!” 


United Press 


to ’say,” 


Pulled Her Leg 


Sister Kenny visited the RKO lot t 


while they were filming a picture based 
on her life story. Producer Dudley 
Nichols wanted to show her a few other 
pictures in the making but was em 
-barrassed when they entered a stage 
where dancers were rehearsing wear 
ing a minimum of clothes. 

The famous nurse’s only comment; 


“On that 2nd blonde from the left, thea 


gastrocnemius is out of line.” 
Quote 


Working Advice 

Young Smithers was feeling off-color, 
and consulted a specialist. The speciak 
ist examined him, and said: 

“All that’s wrong with you, young 
fellow, is that you smoke too many 
cigarettes. Here is a way to cure your 
self of the habit.,. . . Whenever you 
light a cigarette, put a stone in your 
pocket. Soon the discomfiture of carry: 
ing the stones will cure you.” 

Young Smithers nodded and dé 
parted. Three days later the specialist 
received a postcard from his patient 

“Dear Sir: I am following your ad 
vice, but I look darn funny pushing 
a wheelbarrow.” 


National Canvas Goods Mfrs. Revie® 


Nasted Labor 

It happened in a small New Eng 
land town: 

A metropolitan symphony, orchestra 
had given a special performance, em 
abling the inhabitants, for the first time 
to attend a real big-time concert. The 
next day some of the audience, gath 
ered around the general store, were e& 


pressing their opinions, “Well, all I got 


commented one old charactey 
“is that was a long way to bring that 
brass drum only to bang it wunst.” 


Hollywood Reporte 


Moo-o-o 
Joe: “That waiter is either a fool of 
a humorist.” 
Moe: “What’s the matter?” 
Joe: “I ordered extract of beef andl 
he brought me a glass of milk.” 


The Jamesonian, Bishop McLoughlin Mem. H. & 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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defenses 


You can lease a magic carpet! The in- 
structional film is a magic carpet that 
knows no boundaries of space, nor time, 
nor season. In a moment, it can bring 
a world to your classroom —or whisk 
your students to strange lands, far places. 


You can fit this dramatic teaching 
tool even into small budgets, by taking 
advantage of our new Lease-toOWN 
Plan. Under this plan, the cost of — 
is distributed into year-to-year 
ments, with no liability 
budget year. Payments are as low as film 


rentals—often Jower—and meanwhile . 


= are building up your own film 
ibrary. For as little as a dollar a month 
per film, you can enjoy the right film, 
at the right time. We know of no rental 
plan that costs so little. 


And Encyclopaedia Britannica Films* 
are the right “Elms for the classroom. 
They have but one — helpin 
teachers to teach. They are intend 
for use as an integral of the regu- 
lar school curriculum. Their subject 


through the elementary grades, and 
high 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Instruc- 
tional Films are authentic, professionally 
created in collaboration with — 
subject-matter specialists. Wide 
and careful editing fit them for use in 
the regular school curriculum. 
We'll be glad to tell you more about 
these films—and about the easy Lease- 
to-OWN Plan, if you'll write Encyclo 
ia Britannica Films Inc., Dept 
azL, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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Do you | 
live in 


these Regions? 


N THIS page we print a map chart 

that gives the 1947 picture of a 
steadily growiny program—the Re- 
gional Scholastic Awards for Art and 
for Writing. 

Last month we told you about that 
johnny-appleseed of Art Education, 
Karl Bolander. The map shows where 
the seeds of art instruction encourage- 
ment he sowed will sprout next spring 
into 43 regional Exhibitions of High 
Schoo] Student Art. 

In this issue we want to introduce 
Mrs. Charles F. Johnson, Jr., of Johnson 
City, N. Y., and Mrs. Elizabeth J: Drake 
of Binghamton, N. Y. Mrs. Johnson is 


Scholastic Teacher 


Edition of Scholastic Magazines 
A national periodical for High School 


Principals, Supervisors, and Teachers of 


English and Social Studies 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 
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Production Chief © G. Herbert McCracken, Vice 
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Business Manager ® Augustus K. Oliver, 
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Address all correspondence, Editorial or Ad- 
Yertising, to SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 


mr 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


a citizen and a mother who works in 
practical ways to improve local schools. 
Mrs. Drake is supervisor of English in 
Binghamton. Three years ago these two 
women teamed together on a project to 


promote more and better English com. | 


position by children in the Tri-City 
area. They saw in Scholastic Writing 
Awards a tool to fit their purpose, They 
made English composition an exciting 
and purposeful adventure for both stu- 
dents and teachers. 

What is good for the Tri Cities, we 
thought, might be welcomed else- 
where. So last year two newspapers — 
The Pittsburgh Press and the Newark 
Evening News — tried similar regional 
programs. Each worked with local 
teachers through representative advisory 
committees. Scholastic Awards supplied 
rules books and posters. Newspapers 
and cooperating teachers invited parti- 
cipation. Both newspapers and teachers 
were more than satisfied with the re- 
sults. 

“This experiment,” said Merrill P. 
Paine, director of English, Elizabeth, 
N. J., “proves that local stimulation 
from a source outside the schools pro- 
vides an incentive for writing, and that 
no source is more appropriate than the 
local newspaper.” 

« This summer Scholastic suggested the 
plan to a few additional educators and 
newspapers. Close cooperation between 
schools and the sponsoring newspaper 
is essential. This year the Tri-City plan 
to encourage English composition will 
go forward in seven areas under spon- 
sorship of public-spirited newspapers. 
Southern Ties area, N. Y. 
The Binghamton Press 
Northern New Jersey 
Newark Evening News 
Western Pennsylvania 
The Pittsburgh Press 
Northeast New York 
The Knickerbocker News, Albany 


3-T 


Michigan 
The Detroit News 
East Missouri — Southern Illinois 
St. Louis Star-1 imes 
North and East Connecticut 
The Hartford Courant 
Each of these newspapers invites as- 
sistance of English teachers and super- 
visors. Each says to junior and senior 
high school teachers_in its area: “Send 
us the best work from your regular 
composition ciasses. Any subject. Any 
type — essays, poetry, themes, short 
stories. Students who show ability and 
workmanship will receive further recog- 
nition and encouragement. Through 
these Writing Awards we will also give 
recognition to the fine work being done 
by our English teachers.” te 
All writing receiving area preliminary 
awards goes. automatically to Scholastic 
Awards in New York, Here the manu- 
scripts will be judged by outstanding 
authors and editors for national honors. 
We cordially invite all English and 
social studies teachers to urge student -- 
participation in the 1947 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. If you live in an area 
where there is a regional program, send 


your best student writing to the news- 


paper sponsor. If you teach in a non- 
sponsored area send the manuscripts 
direct to Scholastic Awards, 220 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

National president of the National 
Council of English Teachers, Helene W. 
Hartley, in a recent letter wrote: “I am 
happy to know that the Regional Writ- 
ing Aw:rds program is being extended 
so widely. It gives a valuable support 
to the work of English teachers.” 

Scholastic Magazines and the co- 
sponsoring newspapers are proud to 
work with high school teachers. We 
know the fine things you are doing to 
give boys and girls the best possible 
start. Through Scholastic Awards we 
help you tell the world about your work. 
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Convention Forecasts 


National Council of English Teachers 
ATLANTIC CITY 


fod can English teachers do to help our people deal 
with the specific problems of our day?” 

This central practical question dominates the National 
Council of Teachers of English convention program, which 
president Helene W. Hartley and fellow officers have care- 
fully prepared for Atlantic City at Thanksgiving time. Over- 
all theme is “English for These Times.” 

Top liners scheduled included Robert P. Tristram Cot 
fin, John Mason Brown, Howard Fast, Helen Ferris, editor, 
Junior Literary Guild, and Edward Murrow, vice president 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The place of English as the keystone of communication 
finds recognition in the broad agenda. Twenty-five general 
and section meetings will consider a wide subject range. 
Separate meetings on Improving Communication will dis- 
cuss Writing, Speech, Reading, Language Study, and Un. 
derstanding Our American Heritage. 

Sections on “Values in the Modern World” will examine 
Fostering Individuality, Guiding Moral Resources in the 
Modern World; Drama; Periodicals, Radio and Television; 
Motion Pictures and Other Audi-Visual Aids; and Educa- 
tion of Adults. 

What English teachers can do to help remove the bar- 

riers to one world will be reported and discussed; also 


what they can do to build na- 


tional unity. 
Another feature will be the 
Books-for-Children luncheon in 


which authors will meet teachers 
and librarians. * 

Altogether more than 300 Eng- 
lish teachers and authors will 
serve as speakers, panel members 
or presiding officers. 

One high point will be the report 
of Dora V..Smith, director, Com- Helene W. Hartley 
mission on the English Curriculum. Of the Commission's 
document, “Initial Statement of Platform for the Curriculum 
Commission,” Dr. Hartley says, “It represents so valuable a 
contribution to curriculum development and to the basic 
philosophy that must underlie teaching that it was decided 
to make it available to active curriculum committes now 
in advance Of further work by the Commission.” 

The “feast” scheduled for Atlantic City November 28- 
30 will be well worth missing Thanksgiving dinner at home. 
You can stil] get a room. Hotels will not accept applica- 
tions by personal letter but insist upon use of a special form, 
which can be obtained, upun a postcard request, from the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty- 


.eighth Street, Chicago 21, Il. 


Scholastic Magazines extends a cordial welcome to all 
Convention-goers to its exhibit booth in Convention Hall. 
In accordance with the annual custom, there will be a 
Thanksgiving party at the Claridge Hotel for the friends 
of Scholastic Magazines. We call your attention to the re- 
quest coupon in this issue. Send in the 


AML INVITATION TO A PARTY U1 


g you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year .. . 


and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 


classroom quantities .. . 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 


28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 


Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the party, 
which will begin at 5:30 p. m. and end before the evening 
session begins. Return the coupon below, and we will send 


you a Guest Card. 


coupon for a guest card to this dinner. 


National Council 
of Social Studies 
BOSTON 
Thanksgiving dinner and service in 
‘he: First Church at historic Plymouth 
will open the 26th annual meeting of 
r the National Council of Social Studies 
convening at Boston Nov. 28-30. 
Thanksgiving evening in Plymouth the 
convention members will participate 
in the 450th broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. 
On Friday morning the Council! has 
section meetings on ten topics: “The 
Teaching of International Understand- 


Please send me a Guest Card for the Scholastic party 


NAME 


American History,” “Achievement Test- 
ing in the Social Studies,” “Improve- 
ment of Intergroup Relationships,” 
“Using Maps and Globes in the Ele- 


mentary School,” “Geography and So- 


SCHOOL 
STREET 


cial Studies in the High School,” “Local 
Government: The Foundation of the 


CITY ZONE 


STATE ——— 


MAGAZINE USED 


American Government System,” “Social 
Learnings for Our Children,” “Develop- 
ing Citizens for Our Times,” and “What 


Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 1. Y. 


Scholastic Magazines 


Shall Constitute a Problems Course in 
the. Senior High School?” 

Following the general session pre- 
sided over by Burr W. Phillips, presi- 
(Concluded on page 13-T) 


ing,” “The Study and Teaching of~ 
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WHAT THE DELEGATES DO IN PARIS” 
WILL AFFECT THE LIVES OF ALL OF US 


MAISON 


UNESCO 


By Mrs. Howard E. Wilson 


PARIS: 

This is UNESCO month. Here in Paris UNESCO month 
is truly a festival of intellect and art marked by exhibits, 
lectures, concerts, plays, films, displays, and publications. 
By boat, plane, and train there is converging on the city a 
gathering of delegates from 21 nations of the world. 

What brings them together at the Majestic Hotel, now 
appropriately renamed the “Maison UNESCO”? The answer 
fo the question lies in the letters UNESCO, for they stand 
for the United- Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

Delegates arriving from the far corners of the earth are 
here to bring this organization into being. Impelled by the 
urgency of creating through the processes of education, 
science, and culture the “defenses of peace in men’s minds,” 
these delegates are charged with the task of setting in 
motion the machinery for the attainment of that purpose. 

As these delegates to the first General Conference of 
UNESCO assemble, they think of many who have labored 
before them. The Czech delegation remembers John Amos 
Comenius of the seventeenth century and his proposals for 
a Pansophic College for scholars from all lands. The French 
member Marc-Antonine Jullien, whose life during the first 
half of the nineteenth century was a “sort of continuous 
international conference on education.” The American dele- 
gation recalls the indomitable Fannie Fern Andrews who 
after many discouragentents succeeded in inducing several 
governments to send delegates to an International Congress 
of Education to meet at the Hague in September, 1914. The 
date tells the sad end of her efforts. 

While the delegates carry on their discussions they will 
be guided in some degree by the experiences of the meagerly 
financed and staffed Commission on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, belatedly set up by the League of Nations in 1926, 
and by the activities of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. And of course delegates at Maison UNESCO realize 
their debt to the Allied Ministers of Education meeting 
through most of the war in London. Although the United 
States never became a member of that organization, it did 
Cooperate, especially through the untiring efforts of the late 
Grayson Kefauver, to whom much credit must go for laying 
UNESCO foundations. 

During the past vear a Preparatory Commission has been 


Julian Huxley, British scientist and author, 
now the executive secretary of UNESCO. 


busy making plans and preparing a program for UNESCO. 
The secretariat gradually recruited to carry out the detail 
work of the Preparatory Commission was, until January, 
headed by Sir Alfred Zimmern. Illness forced him to retire 
and become an adviser. Dr. Julian Huxley, eminent British 
scientist, took his place as executive secretary, and M. Jean 
Thomas, of France, and Howard. E. Wilson, of the United 
States, serve as deputy executive secretaries. Associated 
with them are leaders drawn from many fields, and many 
lands, even Russia, although Russia officially has taken no 
Preparatory Commission. 

Literally thousands of suggestions from govt 
from organizations, and from individuals have come in for 
consideration in drawing up the program going before the 
first General Conference of UNESCO. The Preparatory 
Commission has had to be highly selective in arranging the 
projects to carry on in the first two or three years. The 
secretariat was early organized in a series of sections. Those 


- sections are now placing before the General Conference a 


carefully planned and detailed program report. Chapter 
titles reveal the wide scope of UNESCO’s work: (1) Edu- 
cation; (2) Media of Mass Communication (Radio, Film, 
Press); (3) Cultural Institutions, Libraries, Archives, Pub- 
lications and Museums; (4) Natural Sciences; (5) The 
Social Sciences, Philosophy, and Humanistic Studies; (6) 
Creative Arts; (7) The UNESCO Secretariat; (8) Proposed 
Budget. 


Education Project Well Under Way 


In the Education Section two projects of great impor- 
tance are already under way. They were approved by the 
Preparatory Commission in 1946. The first is in the field of 
“fundamental education.” As defined by the Education 
Section, fundamental education means education for liter- 
acy at any age level. UNESCO's first publication is a book 
on fundamental education. This volume brings together 
the experience of leading world experts in the field of 


- literacy, and outlines a program for work on illiteracy dur- 


ing the next two years. A second Education Section project 
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Proposed Organization of UNESCO Secretariat 


is improvement of textbooks throughout the world in the 
field of international understanding. In the pamphlet- now 
before the General Conference, teachers in all nations will 
find a concrete plan of action for improving their own text 
books. 

The Education Section outlines a wide variety of new 
projects. Amang these is publication of a yearbook and the 
immediate establishment of a much-needed committee on 
statistics. The Education Section proposes to sponsor in the 
immediate future a number of significant international con. 
ferences, one for leaders in adult education, and another of 
representatives of institutions of higher education to dis- 
cuss the place of international relations in university and 
teacher training. In the summer of 1947. the Education 
Committee expects to have in Paris a summer school, a 
workshop seminary for teachers. The proposal is that each 
government will be invited to send two or three teachers 
to attend that summer institute. Also proposed is a major 
conference on selection and guidance problems that seem 
to affect all nations. There are various proposals for estab- 
lishing children’s clubs and UNESCO clubs at the junior 
high school level throughout the world, and of cooperating 
with organizations which will establish work camps for 
youth in devastated areas in 1947. The Education Section 
proposes to produce material, not only about UNESCO 
itself, but also material developed for its program purposes, 
especially in connection with children’s clubs and youth 
agencies and its program in adult education and funda. 
mental education. 


Peoples Speaking to Peoples 


One underlying purpose of UNESCO is to help peoples 
speak to peoples. UNESCO expects to promote such ac- 
tivities as will help to break down the barriers to a free 
flow of information between countries — to free the press, 
movies, and radio of senseless restrictions. It expects to 
encourage the production of more movies of the type that 
will help to create better. understanding throughout the 
world and to facilitate the translation and distribution of 
books. Just what form its radio activities will take has not 
been fully determined, but it is expected that radio will 


prove one of the, most effective means of helping peoples 
speak to peoples. 

On the program of UNESCO are proposals for facilitat- 
ing the exchange of teachers, students, and scientists, as 
well as exchange of books, scientific information, and art 
exhibits. UNESCO proposes also to initiate experimental 
projects, with the help of cooperating governments. Ex- 
amples are new types \of libraries, modern museums, art 
centers, schools. To carry out its world-wide work between 
and with governments and between and with voluntary 
organizations, it is proposed that regional centers of 
UNESCO be established in connection with U.N. regional 
offices. 

And now it is pertinent to ask, “How do the citizens of 
UNESCO member nations — the teachers, fathers, mothers, 
shopkeepers, farmers, technical workers and all others— 
help in the work of UNESCO? How are they affected by 
UNESCO?” The second part of this question has, in part, 
been answered. In the United States the answer to the first 
oart of the question lies, in part, in the newly created Na- 
ional Commission, which met in Washington in September. 


New Commission Speaks for U. S. Citizens 
The Charter of UNESCO wisely provides that “each 


member state shall make such arrangemenis as suit its par- 
ticular conditions for the purpose of associating its princi- 
._pal bodies interested in educational, scientific, and cultural 
matters with the work of the Organization, preferably by 
the formation of a National Commission broadly represen- 
tative of the government and such bodies.” To the first 
meeting of our country’s National Commission, called by 
the State Department, came representatives of a wide 
range of educational, scientific, and cultural organizations 
and interests. 

For the better part of a week the Commission discussed 
che functions and policies of UNESCO. It made proposals 
cor the guidance of the American delegation in Paris. The 
newly formed National Commission, which promises to 
become “the collective: brain to the whole nervous system 
%t American culture, science, education, and means of 
ommunication,” acts in an advisory capacity to our dele- 
gation to the General Conference and to our Government 
in matters relating to UNESCO. It functions as an agency of 
iaison. 

Every teacher who belongs to a professional organiza- 
1on, every parent who belongs to the PTA, every housewife 
who belongs to a club within the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and as a matter of course, every citizen of our 
country is through his Government and his organizations 
working to achieve the purposes of UNESCO, for all are 
represented in the National Commission. It would seem 
then, that every human being, from the most illiterate 
bushman to the most learned scientist, has a stake im 
UNESCO. 


BACKGROUND READING 


For the story of efforts to promote international educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural activities, see Walter Kotsch- 
nig’s Slaves Need No Leaders (New York: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1943), and William G. Carr’s Only by Under- 
standing, Headline Series No. 52 (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1945). For the complete charter of 
UNESCO, consult “The defenses of peace”: Documents 
Relating to UNESCO, The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (Washington, D. Gy 
United States Government Printing Office, 1946). 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


What’s Wrong With Our Schools? (pp. 10, 11) 


The condition of the Nation’s schools and the lot of the 
average teacher have created wide interest since the end of 
the war. American Education Week is celebrated this year 
in an atmosphere of crisis. Although the mass of the public 
only new are aware of the lowered standards which exist 
in many of our schools, these conditions are by no means 
of recent date, They can be credited as so much compound 
interest on the bad planning and lack of community vision 
before the war. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Why is there such disparity of educational opportunity 
among the different states? 

What reasons can students give for the lack of interest 
in teaching as a career? 

How do the teachers stand in your community? Are they 
accorded all the considerations and freedom of other adults? 

What possible effect would large Federal grants have on 
the schools? Do students think such aid would tend to put 
control of education in the hands of the Federal Govern. 
ment? Should the institutions outside the public.system re. 


| ceive the same assistance? If so, why? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 


In addition to pragrams already decided upon for: Amer 
ican Education Week, we suggest that students make a 
careful survey of their school in relation to the community. 
Are they making the most of their opportunities to familiar- 
ize parents and others with what is really going on? Em- 
phasize those features of the program which have the most 
carry-over into public affairs: Invite all tax payers to visit 
the school. 

Where improvements are necessary, students should take 
inspiration from those in other cities and towns who have 
developed far reaching programs in collaboration with the 
school authorities and. town officials. Careful planning of 
all phases will be appreciated by those who pay the bills. 
Students will find local officials ccoperative in instances 
where clearly documented plans are advanced. 

The national magazines have all featured in one form or 
another aspects of the present educational dilemma: GIs 
problems in the schools, teachers’ pay, shortages of ma- 
terials, texts, and teachers, Encourage students to read those 
articles which appeared in the major publications and to 
extract from them ideas and projects which might be help- 
ful in their own communities. Some of the magazines re- 
ferred to are: Life, Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion. 


REFERENCES 

The American School Board Journal. 

NEA Journal. 

New Republic, October 7, 1946. 

School Boards in Action, published by the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators (Dept. of NEA), 1946, 
$2.00. 


(Continued on 8-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 


1. What are the full names for which the initials H.C. 
and G.B. stand? 

2. How did Wells’ mother and father make a living for 
their family? 

3. What jobs did Wells hold before he became a writer? 

4. Why do you think Shaw refers to Wells as “’erbert. 
Wells”? 

5. What common misinterpretation of Wells’ career as a 
voung man does Shaw point out and correct? 

6. To what famous socialist organization did both Wells 
and Shaw belong? 

7. How do the basic beliets of this socialist group differ 
trom those of Marxians? 

8. What criticism of Wells’ novels did Max Beerbohm 
make? - 

9. What is the title of Wells’ most widely read book? 

10. What future events and implements of war did Wells 
toresee accurately, as proved by subsequent developments? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


G. B. Shaw finds it hard to write about any subject with- 
vut bringing himself and a strong flavor of his own person- 
ality into what he writes. As you read what he has to say - 
about Wells you learn a good bit about Shaw himself. 
What? 

You're passing up a fine opportunity to add to your vocab- 
ulary pretty painlessly if you don’t examine some of the 
words Shaw uses in this essay which probably are not part 
of your everyday stock of words. Do you know the meanings 
of these for instance: chasten, impecunidsity, <a 
lampooned, abate, forensic, obsolescence. 


Can Poets Be Too Young? 


This essay on young poets suggests a simple research 
project that you may enjoy carrying out. Of the poets you. 
have read pick out two or three of your favorites. Then do 
some sleuthing among the biographical material on them 
in your school library to see how old they were when they 
began to write poetry and, if possible, at what age they 


wrote the poems which you like best. 


King Arthur Was an Amateur 


This essay on how to be a successful group discussion 
leader is organized in a good businesslike, shipshape fashion, 
in spite of its being written in a chatty anecdotal way which 
reads like the story of what might happen to you or your 


Just for your. own future reference you'll find it worth 
your while to make a simple topical outline of the main 
points covered. You'll find that after a brief introduction 
the essay falls into two main parts: steps to take in proper 

(Continued on page 8-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


A special listing of materials and suggestions for the 
celebration of Education Week has been prepared by the 
NEA. It includes radio scripts, recordings, newspaper dis- 
‘play masts, and project ideas. Requests for information and 
orders should be made to the NEA in Washington, D. C. 


China (pp. 5, 6, 7) 


The end of World War II has brought no peace to China. 
Ravaged by famines and war as well as by political strife, 
the country which has every heritage to be among the great 
nations of the world is today but a secondary power. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Trace the political history of China from the overthrow 
of the Manchu Dynasty to the present time. 

What are the Three People’s Principles? How tar along 
the program set by Sun Yat-sen has the nation progressed? 

Discuss the role of Russia in China and its effect on the 
national unity. How should the nations of the west imple. 
ment their endorsement of the Open Door Policy? How in 
the opinions of students can this be effected when both the 
Kuomintang and the Communist party are within them. 
selves divided? 

What is the position of the peasants in the two political 
zones? 

A stable Manchuria has often been declared essential to 
the welfare of the entire nation. Why is this so? 

Discuss the strategic advantages enjoyed by each of the 
rival factions — the Nationalists and the Communists. 


REFERENCES 
Life, September 2, 1946. 
Harper's, September, 1946. 
Far Eastern Survey, October 9, 1946. 
Fortune, August, 1945. 
Asia, Decembey 1945. 


Armistice Day (p. 8) 

What tour reasons does the author set down for recalling 
the history of World War I? Why have some of the issues 
been obscured during the intervening years? 

_ What good results were obtained after both conflicts, 
which are startlingly the same? 

Why, in each case, did we enter the conflict? What 
parallels can students draw from 1917 and 1941? From 1920 
and 1946? 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


1. China: 1-(b); 2-(a); 3-(d); 4-(c); 5-(b); 6-(a). 

Il. Our Schools: 1-(F); 2-(T); 3-(F); 4-(F); 5-(T). 

Ill. Who’s Who: 1-Minister of Labor; 2-General Strike; 3- 
Philippines; 4-“The Old Professor”; 5-public forums. 

IV. Armistice Day: 1-Arc de Triomph; 2-Nelson’s Monument; 
8-Christ of the Andes; 4-Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits,” (page 24) 


Send in a Substitute: 1-conclusive; 2-insensitive; 3-productive; 
4-humility; 5-plentiful. 

Bomb Burst: H. G. Wells. ~ 

Did You Get the Point? 1-b; 2-b; 3-c. 

Articulating an Article: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b. 


For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


ing to lead a discussion; and moves the leader should make 
during the discussion. If you make this outline in your 
English notebook it will be handy to refer to when you 
need it later. 


Dust unto Dust (p. 23) 


Lauretta Rhoda’s style has other effective qualities be- 
sides those mentioned in the discussion of her essay. See if 
you can find them for yourself. 

Her description has a technicolor quality: green shade 
of the forest, little explosion of brown dust, the whitewashed 


. house gleaming against the doeed verdure of the redwoods, 


etc. 

She combines words in a fresh unexpected way that is 
pleasant and not forced or artificial: streamlined lizard, 
Preamble to The Expedition, vanguard clouds, house camou- 
flaged by a monstrous mass of ivy and wild ginger. 

She makes some very original comparisons: clouds sailing 
across the face of the sun with the effect of the blinking of 
an electric light before it sputters out, the house suddenly 
taking shape like optical illusion puzzles in magazines, her 
feeling as if the ghost of-the housewife who had once lived 
there were scolding her. 

She uses some fine action words that give life to her 
story: skittered, snaked, tumble, jump, etc. 


The Pen (p. 25) 


Assign to the class for outside reading Mr. Hersey’s short 
book Hiroshima, issued by the Book-of-the-Month Club, for 
a discussion of the use of the atomic bomb. Ask students to 
try to find Mr. Hersey’s characteristics as a narrator and as 
a depicter of character in both “The Pen” and Hiroshima 
Discuss the story elements in his report of the bombing. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
_November 18, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes - 

What’s Wrong with Our Air Lines? Will inadequate 
facilities, rate fights, and strikes hamper their 
progress? 

United Nations Progress Report: Latest developments 
in the General Assembly’s meeting at Flushing 
Meadows. 

U. S. Military Government, by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager. 

Inside Washington: White House Close-up. 

Who’s Who in the News: A page of personalities. 


For English Classes 

It’s All] America: An essay by Helen Augur, Thanks- 
giving feature. 

Square Toes: Robert P. Tristram Coffin and his poetry. 

How Funny Can You Be? Humorous writing and its 
problems. 

Read All About It: Book notes and reviews. 

Uncle Hitty and the Blue Soap Bubbles: A story by 
William Kehoe 
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Operation Profile 


An English teacher tells how she uses 
Communication Skills Profile Charts 


to make a class “come alive” 


fea assume that you’ve examined the Profile of Com. 
munication Skills and are sold on it as a useful tool for 
your students. You're figuring how to get them to see it as 
more than gadget or a pencil-and-paper test; that is, to 
relate it to their daily thinking and living. 

A first-rate starter is to ask the group the simple question 
What strikes you as the most urgent question in the world 
today? Chances are that you'll get several replies involving 
world peace; Russia will be mentioned more than once; 
same with the use of the atom; somebody may suggest that 
we have to learn to use our knowledge more wisely, or 
words to that effect, It’s not difficult to point out that all 
come under the heading of improving human relationships. 

Have they ever had any peace problems in their immedi- 
ate human relationships in home, school, or outside? Have 
they! Let them loosen up by tossing around a few jokes 
about these tight spots. What does a fellow do when his 
relationship with his girl friend becomes strained? “Oh, they 
talk it over.” — “If she'll listen.” — “Suppose she’s away on 
vacation or something.” — “Then write her.” — “Suppose 
she’s got a temper and tears the letter up.” — “That'll de- 
pend partly on what you write.” 

Some such fragments of philosophy are sure to come up 
in a free discussion. You're almost dead certain to be handed 
on a platter everything you need to work with: listening, 
reading, speaking, writing, and the bearing of personality 
traits on relations with other people. This is the place to 


introduce the term communication skills. It’s a help to put — 


it on the blackboard, list the skills under it, and in ele- 
mentary fashion indicate the connection between communi- 
cation skills and human relationships. 


COMMUNICATION SKILLS » HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


: Listening To live together in 
harmony we must 
Writing be able to under- 
Personality stand one another. 


The next step is to broaden the scope of the communica- 
tions idea from the individual to the community. Ask for in- 
stances from news of the town, state, nation, United Na- 
tions meetings, when somebody has failed in one or more 
of the skills. You'll undoubtedly hear sooner or later in this, 
discussion about the Russian delegate to the United Nations 
meetings and the difficulties connected with him. Has he 
failed or have we? Perhaps both, in some respects. 


COMMUNICATION PROFILE CHARTS 


The author of this article teaches in Bloomfield (New Jersey) 
High School. The Communication Skills Profile Charts she 
describes are the product of the New York Metropolitan Study 
Council English teacher committee. At the committee’s invitation 
Scholastic Magazines publish and offer the Profile Charts at cost. 
Sample copies and full information on how to use the Charts as a 
classroom guidance and motivation device may be obtained from 


Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


By MARJORIE S. WATTS 


. You may have a heated debate on your hands, but you 
can make capital of the points about listening, for example, 
and about personality traits, This is all to the good. For the 
students have most likely always thought of communication 
largely in terms of speaking and writing. The idea that lis- 
tening, reading, and especially personality are of tremen- 
dous importance will probably strike some of them all of a 
heap. Take time for plenty of illustrations of these neglected 
skills, both in the student’s own personal sphere and in the 
»roader ones. 


Then Have Them Read Profile 


When you're reasonably sure that there’s a general com- 
prehension of the vital dependence of successful human rela- 
tionships on communication skills, your group is ready to be 
given the Profile. Let them have a few minutes to look it 
over, comparing it with the skeleton list on the blackboard. 
Follow this by a question period about the terms on the 
Profile. Some of them will seem like ten-dollar words, Use 


Webster and establish clear understanding of every ex- . 


pression on the chart. 

These preliminaries should guarantee that each student 
has an interested slant on the importance of his own personal 
development in communication skills. You. can then pro- 
ceed to use the Profile according to directions on the back 
of the sheet or according to ideas of your own. 

Although it is a subjective procedure, it has been found 
to assist progress to let the student rate himself early in 
the year by a dotted line in lead pencil. You take the Pro- 
file next and rate him in a dotted red pencil line as you 
see him at that stage. Return the chart to him to study; have 
a conference with him about it. Several months later repeat 
this Operation Profile, each of you marking with a solid 
line. The very fact that you are both dealing with debat- 
able opinion makes for a stimulating discussion of the stu- 
dent’s achievement. 

You'll find your approach to be rich in potential develop- 
ments. A class may make a unit study of each skill with 
personality always running along as a kind of accompani- 
ment. For such a project bulletin-board material is plenti- 
ful, especially if you let some of the mechanically minded 
go into the mediums of communication — telephone, radio, 
and so on. One of the most enjoyable units will be listen- 
ing, which can include radio, record playing sound pic- 
tures, concerts, plays, what-have-you, any or all related to 
other class work, as for instance literature. Realization of 
the difference between passive hearing and active hearing, 
or listening, will presently quicken the attention and inter- 
est of your whole group. From here it is irresistible to pass 
to the role played by the other senses in communication._ 
What bearing would it have on one’s success in human rela- 
tionships not to see, smell, taste, touch? Many of your young- 
sters will literally come alive as they discover the meaning 
and rewards of developing keener sense perception. 

Indeed, the most thrilling reward of this approach to the 
Profile turns out to be the way in which teen-agers begin 
before your eyes to live with more awareness, You your- 
self receive a shot in the arm, too. For your class breaks 
down into individuals whom you appreciate. 
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Book Clubs 


and Clubs 


VER 200 years ago an announce- 
ment by Benjamin Franklin fore- 
shadowed an important development in 
the modern publishing world. “We shall 
publish the Books at our own expense, 
and risque the sale of them; which 
method we suppose will most be agree- 
able to our members, as they will be at 
liberty to buy what they like, and we 
shall be under a constant necessity of 
endeavoring to make every particular 
volume worth their money.” 

In that advertisement of The Junto, 
Franklin was announcing the first book 
club in America. His group started with 
a membership of 12. This year it is esti- 
mated that book clubs will distribute 
one book for every two people in the 
United States! 

The two largest clubs — the Literary 
Guild and the Book-of-the-Month Club 
— have set the pattern of distribution for 
many others that have appeared within 
the last 20 years. Readers retain their 
membership by purchasing at least four 
books during the year. In addition, the 
postman brings them frequent book 
dividends and bonuses. Here the pro- 
cedure may vary slightly. Book-of-the- 
Month Club members receive a divi- 
dend for every two books, while the 
Guild awards this bonus to purchasers 
of every four selections. However, the 
Club promises only that members will 
pay “no more than the publisher's 
price,” while Guild members pay the 
flat price of $2 per book. 

Appealing to readers who do not de- 
mand a high diet of fiction is the Book 
Find Club, which sends out timely and 
controversial books covering all phases 
of current literature. Members buy at 
least four books at $1.65 each. 

“What! Another book club! Yes. . . 
but with an idea that’s unique.” So ran 
a recent announcement of the Nonfiction 
Book Club. Organized by Henry Holt 
& Co., it is the successor to the Science 
Book Club and claims to be for those 
who read “not to drug themselves, but 
to widen their mental horizons.” 

Doubleday & Co. is the parent of two 
book clubs besides 
the Literary Guild 
— Book League of 
American and the 
Dollar Book Club. 
Both of these spe- 
cialize in reprints 
of recent best-sel- 
lers. Like the Dol- 
lar Book Club, the 
People’s BookClub, 


and Clubs 


backed by Simon & Schuster, gets much 
of its membership through the mail 
order public of chain department stores. 
It circulates a cross-section of readers 
for choices. 

Illustrated reprints of classics are dis- 

tributed by the Heritage Club, now 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. Mem- 
bers determine the selections each year 
and buy 12 books at $3.30 (with 10 
per cent discount for advance payment). 
Also issuing reprints of masterpieces is 
the Classics Club, with members buy- 
ing any number they choose at $2.39 per 
book. 
The largest number of new clubs 
have appeared in the juvenile field, with 
such names as Children’s Book Club, 
Young Folks Book Club, Golden Hour 
Book Club, Peek-a-Book Club. The Jun- 
ior Literary Guild 
continues with ti- 
tles for children up 
to 16, and the Jun- 
ior Heritage Club 
distributes illustrat- 
ed classics. Among 
the newcomers is 
the Teen-Age Book = 
Club, sponsored by 
Pocket Books, Inc. 
It aims to stimulate extracurricular 
reading ranging from the classics to 
mystery stories. Students receive a free 
book every fifth month. 

Two clubs specializing in cloth- 
bound, library-size volumes for students 
are the High School Book League and 
the Student Book Guild, which select 
books from approved reading lists. 
Membership through four months en- 
titles students to a free book. Teachers 


- also receive dividends in proportion to 


the number of books ordered. 

Triple volumes are the monthly offer- 
ing of the Detective Book Club, with 
members paying $1.89 for each volume 
of three new mystery novels, The new 
Unicorn Mystery Book Club raises the 
number to four recent mysteries, with 
de luxe and regular editions selling 
for $2.50 and $2, respectively. 

The Religious Book Club has just 
started its 19th year of selecting books 

Aé spiritual value. Other specialists are 
the Catholic Book Club, the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, the Catholic Literary 
Foundation, the Pulpit Book Club. The 
five newest titles offer the greatest vari- 
ety: Negro Book Club, Progressive Book 
Club, Executive Book Club, History 
Book Club, and the Aero and Marine 
Book Club 


Thunder Over China. By Theodore H, 
Smith and Annalee Jacoby. Wm. Sloan 
Associates. $3. An informed book by the 
joint members of the Chungking Bureau 


for Time and Life. Book-of-the-Month’ 


Club selection for November. 

Hiroshima. By John Hersey. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.75. Reprinted from the New 
Yorker in its entirety. Penguin Books will 
publish an edition in England. 

Pavilion of Women. By Pearl Buck. 
John Day Co. $3. December selection of 
the Literary Guild. 

Look at America. By editors of Look 
magazine. Houghton Mifflin. $12.50. The 
nation’s family album, with portraits of 
every state in every mood. 

Selected Letters of William Allen 
White. Ed. by Walter Johnson. Henry 
Hokt & Co. $3.75. The famous editor’s ob- 
servations over 44 years. 

Where Are We Heading? By Sumner 
Welles. Harper. $3. An analysis of the 
international scene. 


Scientists Against Time. By James — 


Phinner Baxter 3rd. Little, Brown. $5. A 
record of the vital part played by science 
in winning the war. 

On Second Thought. By James Gray. 
Univ. of Minnesota. $4. Appraisal of the 
present-day literary scene by the book edi- 
tor of Chicago Daily News. 

The Last Circle. By Stephen Vincent 
Benet. Farrar, Straus. $3. The final collec- 
tion of material hitherto unpublished in 
book form. 

Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. 
$3. Illustrated by Salvador 


“Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly.” By 
Margaret Bourke-White. Simon & Schuster. 


' $3. A picture in words and photographs of 


defeated Germany. 

Life and the Dream. By Mary Colum. 
Doubleday. $3. Intellectual and _ literary 
memoirs of the wife of Padraic Colum. 

Gods and Heroes. By Gustav Schwab. 
Pantheon. $6. English text of the myth- 
ology long considered the standard in Eu- 
rope, Legends and Epics of Greek An- 
tiquity, translated by Olga Marx and 
Emst Morwitz. Recommended for school 
libraries. 


INEXPENSIVE REPRINTS 


The Rape of Palestine. By William B. 
Ziff. Argus Books $1. Carefully annotated 
factual account drawn from British records. 

Citizen Tom Paine. By Howard Fast. 
World Publishing Co. $1. One of 12 titles 
of the new Living Library series. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Trans. by E. 
V. Rieu. Penguin Books. 25c. 


& 


Native Son. By Richard Wright. Grosset 
Dunlap. $1. 
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By ARTHUR SECORD 
Department of Speech, Brooklyn College 


You know how hard it is to select 
plays for assembly programs, commun- 
ity entertainments, or money-making 
projects within the school. This problem 
is nation-wide. 

Plays offered by standard play cata- 
logs fall too often into one or two classes. 
They either have no literary value or 
they deal with problems unsuited to 
high school students. Some plays deal 
with acceptable problems but the man. 
ner and language make them impossi- 


ble for either junior or senior high~ 


schools. Every teacher called on to di- 
rect plays knows the hazards from per- 
sonal experience. 

During a recent state curriculum 
study in Wisconsin the statewide re- 
source committee in speech held a 
series of meetings dealing with pertinent 
speech problems. Foremost among the 
problems stressed was need to improve 
the quality of public programs given by 
our elementary and secondary schools. 

Delia Kibbe of the State Department 
ot Public Instruction said the need is 
present in both rural and urban areas. 


SCHOLASTIC SECONDARY SCHOOL PLAY SURVEY 


220 East 42nd St. 


Address 


Director of Dramatics .......... 


Three-act plays produced last year ... 


Recommended three-act plays: 
Title ... 
Publisher 


One-act plays produced last year . . 


_ Recommended one-act plays: 


Title 


Scholastic 
PLAY SURVEY 


Information from Your Experience 


_ence for the students. Let us have the 


ee 


[ 


Help Yourself by Pooling 


Leslie Brown of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Extension Division reports a tre- 
mendous demand for good plays. He 
urges that steps be taken to compile cri- 
teria and suggested play lists which will 
meet the qualifications for good drama. 

To assist with this problem, which 
concerns so many teachers, Scholastic 
asks you to assist in compiling a list. 
You, as an experienced teacher or coach 
of dramatics, can be of exceptional help 
to your fellow workers by filling in the 
questionnaire below and .nailing it to 
the Play Survey Editor of Scholastic 
Publications. 

You have done plays, unless yon are 
extremely fortunate, of which you have 
been ashamed. You have wished to do 
plays which for various reasons you 
have been prevented from producing. 
You have mounted many plays (both 
one act and full evening) that have 
brought you deep satisfaction and have 
been a stimulating intellectual experi- 


benefit of your experience. 

Make your list as complete as you 
can. Attach a sheet or sheets of paper 
listing plays under the headings below. 
Mail it this week! A review of the re- 
sults will be printed in a future issue. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 


4. 


For you dnd your students 
AMERICA’S 
STANDARD AUTHORITY 


now more useful than ever 


THE 


Encyclopedia 


WITH POST-WAR 
SUPPLEMENT 


Long regarded as the ideal reference 
work for school and home, America’s 
favorite one-volume encyclopedia has 
been made even more valuable for class- 
room work by the addition of a 150,000 
word supplement covering changes and 
developments in all fields to March, 1946. 
Articles on over 46,000 subjects; 2,000 
pages; thumb-indexed and durably bound 
in buckram for a life-time of use. 
“It is a real encyclopedia, not just a dose 
for the ‘outlines’ addicts. The one-volume 
compedium of science, history and biog- 
raphy is a distinct/ contribution to 
intellectual morale.” — Chicago Daily 
News. 

in One Volume — $19.50 


e 
COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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Mark Antony in Julius Caesar. 


brought in a harvest of 
good film and radio news, Mrs. 
Tebbitt at the British Information Serv- 
ice invited us to see Man — One Fam- 
ily, a film that punctures the racial 
superiority myth. This was one of the 
first films shown the Germans after the 
Allies moved in. So impressive are the 
facts presented that BIS now offers it 
for school use in Britain, U. S., and 
elsewhere. 

We were also treated to two films 
presenting core scenes from Julius 
Caesar and Macbeth. Shots of mobs 
being swayed by Brutus and Anthony 
should help inoculate children against 
demagoguery. 


Armenian architects plan new Russian 
Government Building—Scene from Julien 
Bryan's “Peoples of the Soviet Union.” 


Julien Bryan and his photographic 
crews traveled more than 150,000 
miles to produce “PEOPLES OF THE 
SOVIET UNION,” a powerful 35- 
minute black and white documen- 
tary motion picture giving an over- 
all concept of the minority and racial 
groups contained in the U.S.S.R. This 
new film is NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
SHOWING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
BEFORE SCHOOLS AND ADULT 
GROUPS. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF NEW 
FILMS AVAILABLE ON RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway, Suite 1000, New York City 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 
FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES! 


CHRISTMAS TALES 


FOR READING ALOUD 
Compiled & amgpes by Robert Lohan 


Descriptive folder with reproduction of jacket 
STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 
105 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Sight 


ABC telephoned to say that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera concerts begin again 
definitely on November 16, under Texas 
Company sponsorship. ABC asks that 
we remind you to write in your opera 
choices. The radio audience preferences 
will determine six operas to be broad- 
cast. 

Then from Hollywood came news ot 
the organization of the Children’s Film 
Library, offering selected reissues for 
children. We know of efforts by PTAs, 
Junior Leagues, and others to work 
with theater owners for good Saturday 
morning or afternoon shows. Often these 
efforts have failed for lack of the right 
films. Hollywood’s action should do 
much to clear away that obstacle. 


16 MM. SOUND FILMS 


Julius Caesar, 20 min., sd., bw. The 
forum scene from Shakespeare’s play, 
with speeches of Brutus and Antony. 
(Act III, Sc. II.) 

Macbeth, 18 min., sd., bw. Two 
scenes: shortly after the murder of 
Duncan, the king (Act II, Sc. II); the 
sleepwalking scene (Act V, Sc. I). 

Both for sale or rent, British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

The Search for Security, 17 min., sd., 
bw., prod, Institute of Life Insurance. 
Free, Castle Distributors Corp., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
A simple explanation of life insurance; 
how it began; how it operates today. 
Teachers guide and: booklet for audi- 
ence accompany the film. 

. Man — One Family, 20. min., sd., bw., 
prod. British Council Films. Sale, Film 
Publishers, Inc.,.12 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Dr. Julian Huxley and 
Prof, J. B. S. Haldane have dramatized 
facts from physical and social sciences 
for this film. It reveals why people of 
all origins are entitled to an equal op- 
portunity to contribute to society, con- 
trasting fascist with democratic views. 
Discussion slidefilm of the same title 
accompanies the film. This reviews the 
major facts of the motion picture and 
brings discussion down to the inter- 
group relations in local American com- 
munities. Slideflm may be ordered 


independently from the motion picture. Marc Antony in the Forum Scene || 


DISTRIBUTION NOTES 


Ten major motion picture studios 
have set up The Children’s Film Li- 
brary, through which a pool of twenty- 
eight films for young audiences will be 
released to theaters all over the coun- 
try. Over eight hundred prints of the 
films have been made. The films are 
reissues of past favorites like Green 
Pastures, Jane Eyre, Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, Alice in Wonderland. 
If the project is a success, companies 
will continue and expand the service. 
~ We have been anncuncing British 
Information Services films as “free.” 
There is a service charge for these films 
of $1 per reel, the maximum charge, 
per subject, being $5. 

March of Time Film Forum Edition 
has a new distribution program. Pre- 
viously their 16 mm. releases - were 
available from the publisher only. Now 
they may be obtained from university 
and local film libraries throughout the 
country. 


ONE WORLD IN PICTURES 


Pan American Airways has issued a 
booklet, “A World of Neighbors,” 
which should be useful in social studies, 
particularly United Nations study. It 
contains short articles on geography, 
history, and customs of all parts of the 
world. Illustrated by photographs, and 
by “portraits” of the regions, which 
give panoramic views of life in the 


regions. Free, Pan American World 


Airways System, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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Convention Forecasts 
(Concluded from page 4-T) 


dent, and six luncheon sections, Coun- 
cl members have a choice of three 
fours or a Boston Symphony Concert. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Claude 
M. Fuess will speak at the banquet. 

On Saturday morning additional sec- 
tion meetings will consider these 
topics: “A Demonstration of Teacher- 
Pupil Cooperative Planning,” “Read- 
ing and Study Skills in the Social 
Studies,” “Films for Forums,” “Helping 
Children Understand and Appreciate 
World Neighbors,” “Politics, Elections, 
and the Social Studies” (joint session 
with the American Political Science 
Association), “Implications of Child 
Development Research,” 
to the Study of Geography,” “Teaching 
Local History,” “Trends and Problems 
in Curriculum Development.” 
School Civic Experiences.” 

World relations dominates the final 
session. William Agar of U.N. speaks on 
‘What You Should Know about the 
United Nations,” Harold Benjamin, 
U. S. Office of Education, on “Needed 
Cooperation Between UNESCO and 
Our Schools.” 

Program Chairman of the meeting is 
W. Linwood Chase. Convention Head- 
quarters, Statler Hotel. For reservations 
write directly to Boston hotels. Request 
special N.C.S.S. rates. 


National Debate Topic on Air 


Four outstanding high school debat- 
ers will air the 1946-47 high school 
debate topic of free public medicine 
on a nation-wide American Forum of 
the Air broadcast from Washington, 
D. C., Tuesday evening, December 10. 

Scholastic Magazines, the National 


Forensic League, and the National Uni- 


versity Extension = Association debate 
committee sponsor the debate over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System network. 
Details of the broadcast will be in the 
December 9 Scholastic Teacher: 


Speech Teachers To Meet 


The annual Speech Association of 
America convention meet at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 30-Jan. 1. 
There will be programs in dramatics, 
speech correction, interpretation, pub- 
lic speaking, debate, and radio. 

At a joint meeting of the National 
University Extension Association and 
the Speech Association of America on 
Monday evening, Dec. 30, the question 
of free public medicine will be debated 
by Professors Hugo Hellman, Mar- 


#quette University, Richard Murphy, 
University of Llinois, 
Rousse, University of Texas, and Arthur 
MSecord, Brooklyn College. 


Thomas A. 


“Approaches 


and “In- - 


est legislative body in the world, especially 
prepared for high school students by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend this book as of special value to 
classes in government, civics, American history, 
and problems of democracy. Each student who 
possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 
standing of the character of our national govern- 
ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special 
graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs the 
human-interest approach in explaining the organization and 
functioning of both houses of Congress. An especially effective 
feature is ‘Congressional Checkers” — an entertaining game for 
both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 
democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed Y.. the 
majority of citizens. 


|: graphic, understandable story of the great- 


§ SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 1 

1 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. } 

Price, for 10 or 4 Please send me copies of Congress At Work. § 
more, each. Send bill later enclose $ 
Single copy, 15c. a 
Orders for 10 or | (Payment is required with orders for less than 10 copies.) - 
more may be Nome 

I State. 
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Decem ber 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


grams. Check and mark local station call letters, 


availability. 1f program comes at time 
for student listening, urge lecal 


SUNDAY 


Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 neon. MBS Sta. tT. 


Round-table discussion of current affairs with 
professional and business men. North- 


western University auspices. 
Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


station te record and re-schedule. Write lecal 


Radio Education 
U. $. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


*Fully annotated in a previous listing. 
**Not previously listed. 


*New York Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


**House of Mystery (E-J) 


4-4:30 p. m. MBS. Sta. %. 

A program of mystery but with treatment 
worked out to offset objecti to 

dealing with the weird and supernatural. Young 

children comprise the studio audience during each 

1 . After story, they discuss it and ex- 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. B 


Yours Sincerely (S-A) 

12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. 
Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gamlin of BBC in answer English and 
American radio audience letters.. 


The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
Twe eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 
America United (S-A) 


of labor, and industry 
discuss problems facing America. 


Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. 


portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 
“Harvest of Stars (S-A) 


P is made of any fancied terrors. Spon- 
sor: General Foods Corporation. 


**The Family Hour (S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS. Sta. T. 


Cpera star Patrice Munsel with a program of 
good music.- Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 


*NBC Symphony (S-A) 
54 p. m. NBC Sta. 


*Let's Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. —— T. 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Time to Remember (S-A) 
10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. — 
Milton Bacon‘s regional legends and true stories, 


The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 
11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta. 


4:30-4:45 p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 
Ste. 
American Schoo! of the Air (J-$-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) Cif 
Ste. 


Headline Edition ($-A) 
7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta.—_—___ —__ 


Dramatization of day’s news, profiles of men 
in the news; debates regarding current politica 
and social topics. 


MONDAY. 


Werld Neighbors (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
in dramatic form about our fellow. 
countries. 


T. 


in My Opinion (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. 
Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


**Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p. m: NBC Sta. 


**Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 


Doctors Talk it Over (S-A) 
10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. 
Medical care and public health, with. ete 
ing medical authorities interviewed by 
Cross. Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


v.. 


—— 


9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta T. 
Dromati tific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


**Texaco Star Theater (J-S-A) 


9:30:16 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 


American Historical auspices. Cesar 
Saerchinger analyzes significance of 
week's events 


“Boston Symphony (S-A) 


sevitsky cond 
ductors 


Frontiers of Science (S-A) 


9:30-10:15 p. m. MBS Sta. 
Discussion of current affairs from the 
Capitol, presided over by S. Theodore Gran 


9:30-10 p. m. ABC. Sta. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra with Dr. Serge Kour 
lucting. Notable array of guest com 

and soloists will appear. 


Open Hearing (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. 


14-T 
oO Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and doy th 
; ecn Meat Institute and Florida Citrue Foundation, **The 
*Our Si Land (J-S-A) 
Pane 
Author 
and re 
*Invite 
Programe of special value to students and [ie i 
a & teachers, chosen from monthly recommenda- station or network for study guides. 
r: tions of four major networks by the FREC Radio Key — Grade levels: E (elementary), J (Junior 
: Program Listing Service Advisory Committee. high), $ (Senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC THU 
All heuvrs are EST. New programs marked -(American Broadcasting Company), (Colum- pe 
: with **. Music programs are described at time bia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broad- Tales | 
first listing. Music programs annotated casting System), NBC (National Broadcasting (J-S-A) 
a earlier marked with *. Supplement this partial © Company). 5. 
list of radio's many resources with facts about for information on use of radio in classroom 
time As You 
my 
6: 
i Americ 
portance 
—— 1. “The 
The world’s great books discussed by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. FRID 
| 
Opinio: 
Invite: 
tions. Di 
8-£ 
Air) Meet th 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS. Sta. T. —_—— 10: 
: Exploring the Unknown (S-A) The Columbie eer Typice 
, . present the best in music. Dec. 3, String Family ator. Re 
; Reunion; Dec. 10. Out of the East; Dec. 17, Har 
sel and Gretel; Dec. 24, Merry Christmas!; Dec. 3! The Wo 
: The Song of the Bells. oe 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥. 90, 
Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, on scien the Fort 
postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) The American Forum of the Air (S-A) SATU 
: 1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta T Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, ~e let's Pr 
comedies, and musicals — many hitherto unproduced 11: 
: a Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 6, the air. Where possible, original casts play 
nomic issues. Reprints available. radio adaptations. George Hicks, ‘The Voice of 
Werri of P (S-A) U. S. Steel.” Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. TF. 
Theater stars and top Army officers in a new [ay clan 2 Consum 
re 
From Washington, men and women who livre. 
2:30-3 p. m. NBC T. Pacific Story (S-A) and execute national policies discuss major issu 
Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) news. 
Problems of the countries and peoples of the Makeover 
: 2:30-3 p. m. CBS. _— 1 Pacific Basin. Authoritative guest speakers. Hand- 
Alfredo Antont conducts the orchestra, whose book giving bibliography and background pub- ad a ee ‘ Home Is 
violin section is entirely of genuine Stradivari vio- lished by University of California Press. Recom- 12:: 
= line. Sponsor: Prince Matchabelli, Inc. _ mended fer listening outside EST zone. United Nations operations explained by doc- FREa 
‘ communit 


mentary and authoritative analysis dramatized. 
NBC University of the Air program. 


WEDNESDAY 


March of Science (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of research stories’ behind every- 
day things. 
**The Author Meets the Critics (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS. Sta. i 
Panel discussion among well-known book critics. 


Author of book is present to give a summation 
and rebuttal of the pros and cons. 


*Invitation to Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS - Sta. 


THURSDAY 


T. 


Tales of Adventure (Amer. School of the Air) - 


(J-S-A) 
730 p. m. Sta. 
tizations of outstanding books for listen- 
ers, young and old. Dec. 5, Lost Lagoon; Dec. 12, 
The 25th Mission; Dec. 19.. Triumph Clear; Dec. 26. 
As You Like It. 


In My Opinion (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. % 
(Same as Monday.) 
America’s Town Meeting, (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


program now in its eleventh 
year. international im- 
by authoritative leaders. George 
V. Denny, moderator; q from di 


‘The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta. 


T 


FRIDAY. 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Invites Americans to consider important ques- 
tions. Discussions from college campuses. » 


*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 


8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Meet the Press (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. %. 


Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 


The World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. % 
Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbooks 
available. Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 13, Jean Christophe; 
Dec. 20, Sinbad the Sailor; Dec. 27, Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves. 


SATURDAY 


let's Pretend (E) 


11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Consumer Time (S-A) 
12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 
Sta 


In cooperation with U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Facts about consumer problems; answers 
consumer questions. Nov. 16, Pamper Your Re- 
frigerator; Nov. 23. The Food Situation; Nov. 30. 
Makeovers from Leather, Fur and Felt. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Information and advice on home, | family and 
fommunity through d k of 


background material available. Nov. 16, The World 
Food Situation; Nov. 23. The Way My Wife Cooks: 
Nov. 30, Your Purchasing Power. 


The American Farmer (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Department of Agricultute presents 
a five-minute portion on farm questions. 


National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. : 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, | interviews 
outstanding agriculturists. R 
for vocational agriculture and home economics 
students. 


*“.. fo Live in Peace” (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta. 4 
Issues at U.N. Security Council sessions and simi- 
lar meetings. Dramatizations, recordings explain 
how issues grew into international arguments. Wal- 
ter Kiernan, narrator. 


Country Journal (S-A) ‘ 
_2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Farmer's postwar role and problems. News from 
farm regions 


**Metropolitan Opera (S-A, 
2-5 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Operas performed directly from the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Milton Cross serves 
as master of ceremonies. 


The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. NBC Sta. G 


The Voice of Business (S-A) 
7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. 


Management's side of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of Commerce and No- 
tional A of ers during alter- 
nate quarters. 


Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta, —____ Tf, 
Representatives of State Congress 
members, and others discuss foreign polley issues. 
Copies of broadcast available. 


American Melodies (J-5-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC 


R 


American Br p 
chestra; guest conductors. 


Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 

10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
.: Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 
form. Prominent soloists. WGN Chorus and Orches- 
tro. 


T. 


T. 
y Symphony Or- 


**World Security Workshop (S-A) 
(Time to be announced) 
ABC Sta. T. 
In cooperation with Americans United, a dra- 
matic program dealing with world peace and 
security. Scripts used are winning entries in a 
contest in which schools and ges all over the 
nation were invited to participate. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced 
in cooperation with National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. \ 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in and books FREE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into’ 
fascinating writing field. May bring DETAILS 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 

Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT _WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-175 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


54 p. m.. CBS Sta. T. 


Columbia workshop (S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Foremost Icboratory for new writing and pro- 
duction techniques, presents original and interest- 
ing dramatic works. 


**Cleveland Symphony (S-A) 
6-7 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, one of the out- 
standing musical organizations in America. Director, 
George Szell. Effort is made to strike a balance 
between the old and new. 


Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 
6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Labor program, presenting viewpoints of CIO 
on labor questions, and including labor news, 
dramatizations. 


Foremost gbooks for 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing—and 


With words and Special Offer to Teach Only — 
224 Songs THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
[2 Patriotic Songs 17 mitre Spirituals 237 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
24 Stunt and Pep 4 Sacred Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs SONGS. I enclose 10c. 
and many others. me. 
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Teachers, both grade and high school, who 
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ANALYST—ALL FREE, a G. A. Ine., 165, Noel, Mo. 


Chords 


Self -Instruction in the 


“TECHNIQUE OF PIANO PLAYING’’ 


Low Priced eaty 25¢ per copy 


you Teach_s—. 


64 dozen 
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State. 
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Children nowadays have a naturally keen 
interest in aviation. And leading educators 
with a strong appreciation of the role air- 

- planes play in modern life have been quick 
to include aviation, and related subjects, 
in public school courses. 

United Air Lines, pioneer in air trans- 
portation, has been a major source of 
accurate, concise and colorful information 
about aviation. 


_ Im the past six years, over 150,000 spe- 

cial Aviation Kits have been distributed 
to teachers in three grade levels (primary, 
intermediate and high school). Between 
five and six million pupils and teachers 
have been “Behind the of a Coast 


UNITED AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
"PASSENGERS MAIL EXPRESS FREIGHT CHARTER 


to Coast Flight” as shown by slidefilm. 
An estimated million have listened to re- 
cently developed recordings covering the 
field of aviation from “Dead Reckoning 
Navigation” to “Research Engineering. 

And since Pearl Harbor, 52 colleges have 
granted 62g United Air Lines scholarships 
to future grade and high school teachers. 


United’s School and College Service, © 


directed by Professor William A. Wheatley, 
is an extensive department set up to serve 


you. You'll find this educational service - 


eager to fill your needs. For a helpful list 
of free and inexpensive education mate- 
rials, write to: Unrrep Arr Lings, School 


- and College Service, Dept. 1-3, 23 East 


Monroe Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois. 
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